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N° department of the Repository is more 
replete with interest and instruction than 
that which perpetuates the memory of the wise 
and good. To review the circumstances under 
which they were prepared for, and called to dis- 
charge life’s duties; the manner in which they 
were divinely directed and sustained where hu- 
man strength and wisdom failed; to see how 
doubts and difficulties were overcome, and they, 
in singleness of heart, made more than con- 
querors, wonderfully encourages others to fill 
up, with patience and diligence, the measure 
of their providential allotments. Also, by show- 
ing that Christian experience and character are 
substantially the same, though age, and clime, 
and sphere may widely differ, and that grace 
is sufficient in, and for all, the mouth of the 
infidel is closed, and the child of God stimulated 
to the cheerful cultivation of that entire devo- 
tion to, and confidence in Christ, which are the 
soul and source of spiritual life, and the best 
ground of our earthly solace. 

The first of the Battelle family came to this 
country in 1640. Gordon was born in the sev- 
enth generation, at Newport, Washington county, 
Ohio, November 14, 1814. His parents were 
Ebenezer and Mary Greene Battelle, the former 
of Massachusetts, the latter of Rhode Island, 
and related to General Greene, of Revolutionary 
memory. At the time of his birth neither were 
professors of religion, though by precept and 
example they diligently sought to bring up their 
children in the fear of the Lord. He was fa- 
vored with the advantage of good common schools, 
and trained in habits of obedience, industry, and 
self-reliance. The farm furnished employment 
to strengthen his physical powers, the school 


studies to improve his mind, while time and | 
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means for proper recreation were judiciously 
and cordially supplied. 

He was from early life the subject of relig- 
ious impressions. Conviction of sin, fear of 
death, and apprehension of sudden and eternal 
banishment from God, during many weary nights 
deprived him of refreshing rest. A regular at- 
tendant upon Sabbath school, he was accus- 
tomed to say the impressions there made were 
of great and lasting advantage to him. There 
had been preaching by Methodist ministers in 
the neighborhood, and sometimes in his father’s 
house, from an early period. No considerable 
society, however, was gathered till he was about 
twelve years of age, when, in connection with 
others, his older brothers, Cornelius D., now and 
for a long time an efficient and honored minis- 
ter of Christ, and Thomas §., and his only sister 
Phebe G., joined the Church, and were soon 
afterward followed by their parents. His own 
religious convictions were at this time deep and 
strong, but were resisted with such success as to 
cause him to become alarmed at his indifference. 
He had, in after life, reason to fear his religious 
progress had been greatly retarded by this long 
and unwise conflict between duty and inclina- 
tion. At last, in February, 1829, having re- 
solved to fully serve the Lord, he gave his 
name to Rev. P. M. M’Gowan as a seeker of 
religion in the Church. Before long he had 
reason to trust his sins were pardoned, and him- 
self adopted into God’s spiritual family. 

Soon after this he spent some time in Brook- 
field, Massachusetts, attending an academy kept 
by his uncle, Rev. J. J. Foote. Being a Cal- 
vinist of the ancient regime, he would not per- 
mit his nephew to attend Methodist preaching. 
Restraints so unreasonable induced him, in the 
Spring of 1830, to return home and enter as 
clerk with another uncle, Mr. James Whitney, 
engaged in mercantile business at Point Harmar, 
Ohio. Becoming tired of this after an interval 
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of study in Marietta College, and of flat-boat 
trading on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, he 
at last resolved to pursue his studies at Alle- 
ghany College, then under the Presidency of 
tev. Martin Ruter, D. D. To the influence of 
his beloved sister, then the wife of Rev. Wesley 
3rowning, and a woman of superior mental en- 
dowments, and distinguished piety and useful- 
ness, he was wont to ascribe this step fraught 
in after life with so much importance to him- 
self, the Church, and the world. In 1840 he 
graduated with the highest honor of his class. 
The degree of A. M. was conferred in course, 
and that of Doctor of Divinity by the Ohio 
University in the Summer of 1860. 

On returning home from college he was again 
greatly perplexed as to what course of life he 
should pursue. This indecision he thought his 
besetting sin, and feared it would prove the 
bane of his existence. It certainly presents a 
contrast to ‘he headlong speed with which many 
strive to rush into important positions before 
they are either called or qualified. To one of 
his mental tendencies and fine susceptibilities, 
it was necessary matters should warmly com- 
mend themselves to the heart as well as clearly 
to the mind. In this review of his life we can 
not say the opportunity for thought and prayer 
then presented and improved was at all ill 
spent. He had not been long at home till he 
was providentially called to take charge of As- 
bury Academy, in Parkersburg, then under the 
control of the Ohio Conference. After a season 
of hesitation between this and the study of the 
law, to which he was strongly inclined, he en- 
tered upon the responsible duties of the teacher’s 
office, which, it may be here said, he filled with 
eminent satisfaction and success as long as the 
relation continued. On the 12th of October, 
1842, he was married to Miss Maria L. Tucker, 
a Christian lady, possessed of every accomplish- 
ment and quality of heart and mind which 
could best fit her to be the “helpmeet” for 
such a man. Sister Battelle and their children, 
one son and six daughters, still reside in Wheel- 
ing, their home when the husband and father 
died. 

Brother Battelle was licensed to preach in 
1842, by the quarterly conference of Parkers- 
burg station. It is, perhaps, proper to remark 
this was neither expected nor desired by him- 
self. “But when the proper authorities invited, 
it may be said, urged him to become a partaker 
of the Christian ministry, after much searching 
of heart and earnest prayer for Divine direction, 
he consented, desiring in ail humility and truth 
only to know in order to do the will of his 
Heavenly Father. In December, 1843, he organ- 





ized the first class in the North-Western Vir- 
ginia Academy, in Clarksburg. A good building 
had just been erected, and placed by the Trus- 
tees under the patronage and control of the 
Pittsburg Conference. This important post he 
continued to fill, with great credit to himself 
and advantage to hia patrons, till the 4th of 
June, 1851. In 1845 he was recommended from 
Clarksburg, and received into the traveling con- 
nection by the Pittsburg Conference. In 1847 
he was ordained a deacon by Bishop Janes, at 
Wellsburg, and an elder by Bishop Waugh in 
1849, at Clarksburg. In 1848 the West Virginia 
Conference was constituted, and his relation to 
the Academy continued till 1851, when he ten- 
dered his resignation in the educational, in view 
of entering more fully on the pastoral depart- 
ment of Church work. In this, his first ap- 
pointment was to Charleston. Though the 
society had just about paid off a debt, which 
for seventeen years had lain with crushing 
weight upon their church, and though his 
claim involved a charge more than fivefold 
what they had been accustomed to bear, still 
such was the kindness with which he was re- 
ceived and sustained, that his ministry of two 
years was marked with very considerable suc- 
cess, so far as the Church was concerned, and 
with great comfort to himself. In 1853 and 1854 
he was appointed to the Fourth-Street Church, 
Wheeling. There is, and has for years been, 
connected with this society one of the largest 
congregations, and some of the most spiritually- 
minded and generous people on the continent. 
The same marked kindness as heretofore was 
continued to himself and family. Little Charles, 
the lamb of his flock, and a child of exceeding 
loveliness and promise, was, in his thirteenth 
month, taken from this place home to the arms 
of his Heavenly Father. During the second year 
the work of God was much revived. Many 
souls were converted and added to the Church, 
its members were greatly blessed, and his own 
spiritual progress more apparent than during 
any equal space of time previously. 

At the ninth session of the West Virginia 
Conference, held in 1855, he was elected one of 
the delegates to General Conference. He was 
also, somewhat against his own convictions of 
fitness and propriety, appointed presiding elder 
of Clarksburg district. To this he went, re- 
solved to read, and study, and pray, more fre- 
quently, regularly, and believingly than ever 
before, and to seek more of the Spirit’s influ- 
ence. He gave special attention to the financial 
interests of the Church, which, for want of the 
steady execution of any uniform system, were 
in a bad condition. He also endeavored to 
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heartily enlist the Church in all the great benev- 
olent enterprises recognized by the Discipline, 
while the preaching of a present, full salvation 
by faith in Christ was more than ever the bur- 
den of his ministry. While on this district one 
of the most memorable assaults in the history 
of border Methodism was made upon himself 
and the interests of the Church committed to 
his care. Mainly because of its affiliation with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church it was endeav- 
ored to sever the relation between his Confer- 
ence and the Academy. In this attempt much 
of the best legal talent of the State was en- 
gaged, and its success, at that time, would have 
been a most damaging blow. During the three 
days that the case was pending the excitement 
was very great; even the Federal court ad- 
journed, so anxious were all to hear the discus- 
sion. Enough to say now that it assumed 
the broadest grounds, involving the doctrine, 
usages, and polity of the Church, and the 
character and conduct of his colleagues; and 
though he stood almost alone against a power- 
ful and bitter combination, the truth was un- 
compromisingly and triumphantly sustained. 
“Never,” says one who was present, “shall I 
forget the mingled indignation and defiance of 
his voice when, turning to the charge of aboli- 
tionism, he exclaimed in the face of some who 
would have hung him on the spot if they 
dared, ‘You have cracked that whip so long 
round my ears that it has lost all its terror.’” 

Notwithstanding many difficulties he was 
greatly blessed, and made a blessing on the 
district, being as a preacher, and presiding 
elder, and in the social circle eminently accept- 
able to our friepds and members. The grace 
he so humbly and fervently implored was, 
through the baptism of suffering and of the 
Holy Spirit, given him in full measure, so that 
his profiting appeared unto all. Especially in 
his pulpit efforts, already of a high order, was 
there marked improvement. Says a competent 
witness, “Toward the close of his labors on the 
district I listened with thrilling interest to 
sermons at camp and quarterly meetings, such 
as exceeded in living, glowing thought, in fer- 
vent, enrapturing eloquence any thing I ever 
heard from the pulpit.” In 1859 he was sent 
to the Wheeling district, and the next year 
reélected by an almost unanimous vote to Gen- 
eral Conference. 

Only very brief reference can be had to the 
condition of affairs in Church and State as they 
had now for some time stood in West Virginia. 
If to the actors they look like a long and fearful 
dream, it is no wonder others can scarcely deem 


‘hem real. After the secession in 1844 of some 


of the Southern Conferences from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and their formation into the 
“Methodist Church South,” there remained a 
large membership in the slaveholding States 
which still adhered to the parent Church. To 
cause these to disband, or attach themselves to 
the Church South, was an important object for 
those who were then preparing the way for the 
disruption of the nation. Various causes gave 
special force and virulence to the efforts made 
for this end in West Virginia. Those who con- 
trolled its local politics, and thought themselves 
its elite, were mainly the echoes and willing 
tools of Eastern slaveholders. They, of course, 
had their subservient vassals, while hand in 
hand with them apostate bishops, editors, and 
missionary secretaries, stwmped at least three- 
fourths of the territory seeking to fire the hearts 
of the people for secession. Virginia united, 
would have united Tennessee and Kentucky in 
rebellion. But to this end what was nicknamed 
“Northern Methodism,” or the ‘“ Methodist 
Church, North,” must by any means, fair or 
foul, be gotten rid of. The most inviting prom- 
ises were held out to those who were thought 
likely to be influenced by them, and private 
injury and public persecution, relentless and 
unscrupulous, were brought to bear on otlirs. 
The sanctity of public worship was invaded; 
churches were destroyed; members subjected to 
every kind of social and political proscription; 
ministers mobbed, imprisoned, and threatened 
with death: the literature of the Church and 
those who dared aid its circulation indicted by 
grand juries; while other Churches were fa- 
vored, the most imbittered sectional prejudices 
and passions were arrayed against Methodism. 
Their isolated condition and the hopelessness 
of appeal prevented either attention or sym- 
pathy from without, but no true record of 
their country’s salvation can ignore such serv- 
ice as they rendered at that time. 

For in the midst of all this opposition the 
ministry, and, with exceptions so few as to be 
unworthy of notice, the membership of the 
Conference stood firmly by the doctrine and 
discipline of the apostles, and of the Methodist 
Church. The outside pressure in the interest 
of secession, instead of dividing, bound them 
more firmly to one another, and to the banner 
for his truth with which God in those days of 
darkness and peril intrusted them. Persecution, 
properly endured, produced its usual fruits, and 
converts, especially among non -slaveholders, 
greatly multiplied. caine which, at its 

formation in 1848, iged only three small 
| districts, forty ministeré, ahd about ten thousand 
members, increased in tieél¥e years, according to 
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its published Minutes in 1860, to six large dis- 
tricts, ninety-seven ministers, and, including 
probationers, nearly twenty-three thousand 
members. It must be said these results were, 
by Divine aid, achieved not only amidst incip- 
ient lawlessness and growing treason and sedi- 
tion, but without much moral support from 
other quarters. In the North and East the 
position of the Conference was ill understood. 
Defections threatened, and since accomplished, 
in fields adjoining, and with which West Vir- 
ginia was .usually confounded, may have, in 
part, caused this. What traducers chose to 
misrepresent and manufacture in order to pre- 
vent friendly regard was sometimes seized on 
by Church organs and reproduced with com- 
ments suggesting the propriety of the speedy 
separation of those from the Church, who at the 
time were standing in the breach and loyally 
and at every hazard, without regard to defections 
or extremes, maintaining its Scriptural and his- 
toric position—a position which, however well 
prepared other sections may have been for an 
advance, was believed by Dr. Battelle and his 
brethren to be still demanded, not only by the 
necessary conditions of continued progress, but 
of the very existence of our loved and honored 
Zion in the South. None who knew the man, 
or those he represented, could for a moment 
think either love or fear of slavery had any 
being in his heart. 

And events demonstrated this. When the 
rebellion assumed the form of civil war, and 
the fires in which they had so long stood were 
heated to sevenfold intensity, again the Confer- 
ence and almost the entire membership were 
found a unit, not only counseling but determ- 
ined, whatever others might do, to maintain to 
the last extremity fealty alike to the Church 
and the nation. We would not now recall 
these things were not some reference to them 
in this memoir necessary. The events which fol- 
lowed, and in which he took an active and dis- 
tinguished part, are so well known as to require 
only recapitulation here. From early manhood 
his interests were identified with West Virginia. 
His position as teacher in two of its principal 
schools, his residence during two years, and 
extensive acquaintance in its south-western 
section, his presidency during four years of the 
large central district of the Conference, his sim- 
ilar position when the war began in the chief 
city and district of the new State, his intimate 
relations to, and entire accord with, a body of 
men distributed all over its territory, his char- 
acter as a man of earnest, elevated piety, blended 
with an unusual share of sound, sturdy common- 
sense, all seemed eminently and providentially 





to fit him for and place him in a position to 
discern, and induce others to do what, in such 
a crisis, should be done. 

In his third year on Wheeling district the 
ever-memorable days of 1861-65 began. As 
soon as the convention assembled at Richmond 
succumbed to the madness of the hour, the 
Union men, mainly of West Virginia, organized, 
armed, met in convention at Wheeling, and, in 
their own right, took charge of the State and 
maintained its relations to the Union. To draw 
out, enlarge, and make practically and immedi- 
ately efficient the latent patriotism of the peo- 
ple; to encourage the fearful, confirm the waver- 
ing, and, if possible, to avert from that section 
of the State the carnival of blood to which 
treason invited was a felt necessity in the mind 
of every patriot—by none more strongly felt 
and potently expressed than by the subject of 
this memoir. That disunion meant war, accom- 
panied by all the horrors of a mighty nation’s 
life and death struggle, was early and clearly 
foreseen, and, in concert with others, whose 
just record has yet to be written, he gave his 
thoughts, eloquent with the pent-up energy of 
a great soul sensitive to wrong, and accom- 
panied by acts still more eloquent to the cause 
of loyalty. 

On the first outbreak of the rebellion he pro- 
claimed, “ As sure as there is a God in heaven 
this rebellion shall be put down, and the op- 
pressed go free”—words trite enough now, but 
which caused one of his oldest hitherto friends 
and admirers to say he was the first man that 
ought to be shot, and the Richmond papers to 
denounce him as the worst enemy of their cause 
across the mountains—words which, though 
seemingly hopeless when uttered, were yet from 
the beginning the bannered motto of all who 
rightly read and governed themselves according 
to the signs of the times. By public and 
private appeals, through the press and in the 
pulpit, he gave his days and nights with earnest 
and unflagging energy to the cause of truth 
and order. Some of his published appeals and 
spoken addresses are not unworthy to stand 
beside those under not dissimilar circumstances 
delivered by the grand old orators of Athens, 
Rome, and the American Revolution. And 
when the plans of treason were overthrown, 
and tranquillity, in a measure, restored to West 
Virginia, the sick and wounded soldier, the 
widow and the orphan found in him an active, 
true, and tender friend. Till the bréaking out 
of the rebellion he had been known only as the 
accomplished educator, the able minister of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and fearless defender of bis 
Church, 
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“ But when,” in the words of the Committee 
on Memoirs, appointed by those who best knew 
and loved him, who labored and suffered with 
him, and who claimed the privilege of erecting 
the humble monument which marks the spot 
where his ashes wait the coming of the Lord, 
“But when rebellious tyrants, bent on ‘rule 
or ruin,’ endeavored to overthrow our Govern- 
ment, and to strip us of both civil and religious 
liberty, he deemed it a sacred duty to serve his 
country when called to do so by the proper 
civil and military authorities, and by the voice 
of his fellow-citizens. 

“In October, 1861, he was appointed by 
Governor Pierpoint to visit Philippi, Elk Water, 
Cheat Mountain, and ‘other military camps in 
West Virginia, to ascertain and report the con- 
dition of the volunteers in reference to health, 
food, clothing, ete. This mission he performed 
satisfactorily, and while engaged in it he was 
elected as a delegate to the Convention to form 
a Constitution for the new State of West Vir- 
ginia. He had previously devoted his elo- 
quence, his logic, his pen, and all his energies 
to the preservation of the Union and liberty, 
and was distinguished for his indomitable forti- 
tude and sterling patriotism. Hence his election 
to the Convention—an election the more hon- 
orable to him inasmuch as he was nominated 
and elected when absent attending to the duty 
assigned him by the Governor, and he knew 
not that he had even been thought of as a 
candidate till he saw his name announced in 
the Wheeling newspapers, which reached him 
in some of the military camps. In that Con- 
vention he stood forth as the fearless, earnest, 
and able advocate of gradual emancipation in 
the proposed new State. The resolutions which 
he offered upon that important subject were not 
adopted by tle Convention, but the principles 
en which they were based have since received 
the unanimous vote of that Convention, and so 
will live in the history of West Virginia when 
the enormous evil which they were designed to 
eradicate shall exist no more. 

“In November, 1861, he was duly chosen 
and appointed to the chaplaincy of the Ist regi- 
ment of Virginia volunteers, which office he 
accepted, and at the next session of his Confer- 
ence, in March, 1862, his action was sanctioned 
by appointing him to the same office, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of our Discipline. As 
soon as the Conference adjourned he hastened 
back to his regiment, and continued in the serv- 
ice of his country till death released him from 
all his toil and suffering. 

“In June, as his health was impaired, he ob- 
tained a furlough, and visited his family, in 





Wheeling, for the last time. He remained with 
them ten or twelve days, and then returned to 
his regiment, at that time encamped near Alex- 
andria, Va. As his health was poor, and the 
sick and the wounded of his regiment were in 
the hospitals in and about Washington, that he 
might the more readily attend to all his duties, 
he took boarding in the city. On the 6th of 
July he preached his last sermon. On the 7th 
or 8th he found it necessary to employ a physi- 
cian. His disease was fever, induced by the 
fatigue and exposure attending his services in 
the camp and in the hospitals, and it soon 
assumed a typhoid character. His sufferings 
were borne with remarkable patience. During 
his illness he was much of the time comatose, 
and more or less delirious; but at times, when 
aroused, he would converse rationally for a few 
moments. At one time, when for a few moments 
free fro:a delirium and stupor, he expressed a 
hope that he would ‘recover to render further 
service to the country and the Church.’ And 
touching his prospects in a future state he 
remarked: ‘I trust in my Redeemer. I have 
no merit of my own. All my trust is in him.’ 
He lingered till the 7th of August, when he 
faintly uttered the last words that were heard 
from his lips, ‘ Praise the Lord!’ 

“Brother Battelle was blessed with vigorous 
intellectual powers of a high order, which were 
trained and consecrated to the interests of hu- 
manity and the glory of God. In the pulpit, on 
the platform, on the floor of the Conference 
room, and, indeed, on all occasions, he was 
calm, clear, strong, dignified, and self-possessed, 
as if fully conscious of his own superior endow- 
ments and acquired abilities, and yet he was 
gentle, meek, and unassuming. In argument 
he was frank, manly, forcible, and uniformly 
courteous and kind; and in council he was 
deliberate, prudent, and sagacious. 

“As a preacher he was vigilant, assiduous, 
and persevering, ‘having his work greatly at 
heart,’ and ‘serving the Lord with all humility 
of mind,’ ‘in doctrine showing uncorruptness, 
gravity, sincerity ’—coveting ‘no man’s silver, 
or gold, or apparel,’ but saying most emphat- 
ically by his deportment to those whom he 
served: ‘I seek not yours, but you.’ His time, 
his talents, his learning, his experience, were 
devoted to the one great end for which the 
ministry was instituted—the salvation of souls. 
And he has left behind him a name and an in- 
fluence in both Church and State which will be 
long and gratefully remembered by thousands. 
For the fruits of his godly example and his 
pious and patriotic labors remain with us, and 
‘he, being dead, yet speaketh.’ ” 
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ADDRESS BEFORE A SEWING OIRCLE. 





BY A COUNTRY PASTOB. 





NUMBER of the ladies of my parish have 

formed a “Sewing Circle,” for the double 
object of contributing to the clothing of the 
poor women and children, of whom we have 
not few in the suburbs of our busy manufac- 
turing village, and also of providing a little 
reserve fund, available at all times for the 
many little wants necessary to the beauty and 
comfort of a village church. I flatter myself 
that but few country parishes can make a bet- 
ter showing in the care taken of their poor 
than can ours. The seats in our church are 
free, and one of the duties of the members of 
our “Sewing Circle” is to see that the humble 
poor are cordially invited to the service, and 
have comfortable and decent clothing in which 
to appear in the house of God. These good 
‘offices of the “Sewing Circle” are no where 
more apparent than in the appearance of our 
Sabbath school, into which these industrious 
ladies have gathered the children of the village, 
and of the mines and factories in the vicinity. 
Shoes and clothing are provided for those who 
are unable to provide them for themselves, and 
a sight pleasing to God and the angels, I doubt 
not, is the appearance of these children of the 
humble poor gathered into the nursery of his 
Church. 

The church itself is a model of neatness, not 
because of any architectural greatness or beauty, 
but because of the care taken of both the build- 
ing and the grounds by these excellent ladies. 
The carpets, the cushions, the blinds of the 
windows, the lamps, the books for the pulpit, 
the plate for the communion service, the green 
sward, the flowers, and the shading trees, all 
show the care of woman, and her delicate ap- 
preciation of the neatness and order which be- 
come the house of God. The whole is the 
simple and natural result of a little systematic, 
organized, and persevering effort, on the part 
of a few intelligent and pious ladies. 

But I do not mean at this time to detail the 
methods and achievements of our “ Sewing Cir- 
cle.” Yesterday they met in their usual place, 
and, as I was passing by, I dropped in for a 
moment’s conversation with them, as I had 
often done before. I had concluded my previ- 
ous Sabbath morning’s sermon with some refer- 
ence to the care and culture of children. Now 
this to me is a delicate subject. Having no 
wife or children of my own, and fearing that 
my theories may be found very impracticable 
when applied to actual life, I do not very 





frequently make it a subject of public discourse 
to my people. 

After the ordinary salutations on my entrance 
into the room of the “Sewing Circle,” good, 
jovial Mrs, Harris abruptly introduced the 
subject of training children, by saying in her 
free-and-easy manner, “ We have just been 
talking about the conclusion of your sermon, 
Mr. Newman, and have been wondering why 
you, who have sd: fine an appreciation of 
woman, and who evidently are so fond of chil- 
dren and seem to know so well how to raise 
them, have never married.” 

Taken aback somewhat by the abruptness of 
the suggestion, I replied, “I am married, my 
dear Mrs. Harris, to my parish, and, perhaps, 
in my independent and disinterested position, 1 
am able to see more clearly the duties and the 
faults, too, of husbands and wives, and parents 
and children.” 

“But how much better it would be, Mr. 
Newman,” said thoughtful Mrs. Robinson, “ if 
your admirable lessons were impressed upon us 
by a good example!” 

“That I should fear,” I replied; “for it is 
possible that my views on these subjects may 
be only impossible theories, which, when I 
should try to apply them, would be found im- 
practicable. I present to you in my lessons a 
high standard, which it may not be possible 
entirely to reach, and yet even in this world of 
imperfection we should at least aim at perfec- 
tion, however we may fail to reach it.” 

“But, Mr. Newman,” said Mrs. Harris, “I 
think it is evident to all of us that from the 
very fact that you have neither wife nor chil- 
dren, you exhibit an embarrassment and hesi- 
tation whenever you attempt to preach on sub- 
jects relating to family duties. You only give 
us fragments, suggestions, allusions, instead of 
speaking out fully and plainly on these du- 
ties.” 

“You are correct, Mrs. Harris; 1 feel the 
delicacy of the situation, and therefore hesitate 
to express myself fully on these household ques- 
tions.” 

“Our reader is not present this afternoon,” 
said Mrs. Gaylord, “and as we are here wives 
and mothers alone, suppose we request Mr. 
Newman to give us a more full statement of his 
views on the training of our children than he 
seems willing to do in the pulpit.” 

“ Agreed, agreed,” was the universal response. 

“The request, ladies, is very sudden and un- 
expected, and of course my thoughts are not so 
matured and systematically arranged that I can 
at once recall them, and present them in well- 
arranged order. But as you have no other 
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entertainment for the afternoon, I will speak 
to you on the subject with more plainness than 
I have yet had courage to do in the pulpit. 

“To begin, then, at the beginning. In order 
of time the body of a child first claims atten- 
tion. Parents naturally desire that their chil- 
dren shall be healthy, active, and good-looking; 
but it is vain to expect all this unless they re- 
ceive proper treatment. Children’s natural 
wants are few, their peculiar ailments are the 
same, and the remedies they require are also 
so few and simple, and are so easily understood, 
that any mother, possessed of ordinary judg- 
ment, can not be at a loss in administering 
them. To secure the health of your children, 
you must observe the rules which nature 
teaches; they are plain and obvious, and are 
seldom violated’ with impunity. It is import- 
ant that children should have regular times 
and hours of rest, and that they should be ac- 
eustomed from infancy to go early to bed. 
Some indolent mothers, who dislike being dis- 
turbed soon in the morning, and some indulgent 
ones, who know not how to resist a child’s 
wishes, will often allow it to remain up to a 
late hour. In many cases this is the uniform 
practice, and thus the health of the children is 
injured, the mother loses the leisure which she 
would otherwise enjoy, and her husband is de- 
prived of the quiet repose and domestic comfort 
which he naturally desires and expects after the 
toils and turmoils of the day. 

“The food of children should ever be plain 
and nutritious, given at regular hours, and in 
proper quantities; to pamper their appetite, or 
allow them to eat to excess, as they are natu- 
rally inclined to do, is sure to generate disease. 
In matters of appetite children, of course, know 
no rule but their own desires; the wisdom of 
their mothers must therefore judge for them, 
and their nay must be nay. If they yield to 
crying and importunity, there will be at once 
an end to peace and order. Many mothers 
literally cram their children, and are daily in- 
dulging them with sweetmeats; the result is, 
they become peevish, restless, and unhealthy; 
then, to make the matter worse, and as if to 
complete the mischief, they dose them with 
sedatives—with cordials, soothing sirups, and 
such-like trash—and thus many a child is ren- 
dered diseased for life, or early made to sleep 
the sleep of death. 

“ As to clothing, it should never be cumbrous, 
uneasy, or excessive, but, like their food, plain, 
and just sufficient to keep them in health, ob- 
serving always to keep the feet warm and the 
head cool. Common-sense dictates the neces- 
sity of cleanliness; dirt; by clogging up the 





pores of the skin, and preventing a healthy cir- 
culation, must prove detrimental to health. All 
this is so obvious to common-sense as almost 
to require an apology, were it not a fact that a 
large number of families, and that not merely 
the ignorant and indigent, are rendered more 
or less miserable through inattention to these 
simple rules, 

“But children are not mere animals; they 
have minds that need instruction, and souls 
that require to be trained for a state of eternal 
existence; and these constitute by far the most 
serious and important part of a parent’s duties. 
Were you to suffer your children to go naked, 
to perish with hunger—were you to leave them 
in sickness to die alone, you would be re- 
garded with abhorrence, but you would be far 
more deserving of censure were you to neglect 
their moral and spiritual nature. You have 
read of the massacre of the infants in Bethle- 
hem, by the order of King Herod; doubtless he 
was regarded with horror by those who wit- 
nessed the cruel deed, but he was far less cruel 
than many parents. He slew only the children 
of others; they destroy their own. He only 
killed the body; they destroy both soul and 
body. The temporal and eternal destiny of 
children, to a great extent, is in the power of 
the mother. Whether they shall grow up af- 
fectionate, obedient, truthful, honest, temperate, 
and happy, or shall run into evil courses and 
acquire evil habits, and lie, and swear, and 
drink, and live lives of wretchedness, depends 
almost entirely on the discipline of early life. 
And yet how lamentable is the fact that wicked 
and miserable children often go out from Chris- 
tian households! 

“Children come into the world ignorant— 
they know nothing, nor can they till they are 
taught. They bring with them an evil nature, 
and very soon they begin to show evil passions 
and propensities. These must be checked and 
subdued, It is true parents can not eradicate 
evil dispositions, they can not create a new 
heart, or a right spirit; but the love, influence, 
and authority of a mother is almost boundless 
in arresting the growth and restraining the ex- 
ercise of these evil propensities. The sinful 
passions of the heart, like the streams of a 
fountain, may be banked in, and preserved 
from rushing over their proper limits. Much 
of the success of moral and religious tiaining 
depends upon an early commencement. This 
is a fact fully established, and here it is that a 
mother’s influence comes into certain operation 
for good or evil. A child is the creature of 
imitation, and is, more or less, the copyist of 
what he sees. Now, as it is from his mothe. 
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that he receives his first and most-abiding im- 
pressions, her spirit, her opinions, her language, 
her manners, will, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, stamp their own character on the child. 
What he sees in her will be interwoven in his 
own nature; it will blend itself with his whole 
character, and will affect his judgment, his af- 
fections, and his conduct. 

“In our busy and industrious country the 
mother’s influence is especially first and power- 
ful. The father, occupied with his daily busi- 
ness or toil, sees but little of his children, ex- 
cept on the Sabbath-day; during the other six 
days of the week they are almost the exclusive 
care of the mother; she is nearly their sole 
instructor, and her example is chiefly influen- 
tial, and is sure to be closely copied by them. 
Let the mother be assured, that if her language 
is coarse and vulgar, if her tempers be violent 
and uncontrolled, if her habits be careless and 
disorderly, if she is regardless of truth and 
honesty, if she neglect religious duties, her 
children will follow her example and do the 
same things. 

“But in addition to a consistent example, 
the mother’s is also the task of instruction. To 
her it chiefly belongs to implant in her children 
those principles which will tend to form their 
characters, and regulate their lives; to instruct 
them how to distinguish truth from error, good 
from evil; to inspire them with an abhorrence 
of whatever is mean, false, sensual, and dis- 
honest; with a love and reverence for all that 
is holy, just, and good; and, above all, to imbue 
their minds with the conviction that sincere 
piety forms the only pathway to true happiness, 
virtue and honor. To perform these duties 
aright, the mother will find it necessary to 
study the character of her children; this often 
varies greatly in the same family, but their 
peculiar tempers and failings may be easily 
traced out; their little acts in every-day play 
will show what kind of children they are, to 
what virtues and to what faults they are in- 
clined. Some children are full of love and af- 
fection, others are full of malevolence; some are 
proud and haughty, others are meek and gen- 
tle; some are frank and honest, others are given 
to lying and deceit; some are timid and fearful, 
others bold and courageous; and when the ju- 
dicious mother studies and knows these tenden- 
cies, she will then be the better prepared to 
repress their bad qualities, and to cherish and 
confirm their good ones. 

“Children begin to reason at a very early 
age, and soon learn to distinguish right from 
wrong; they are not therefore to be trained as 
if they were mere animals, but as reasoning 








beings, who are capable of understanding, in 
most ordinary cases at least, the why and 
wherefore of things. The mother must not, 
therefore, think it too much trouble to explain 
to them, from time to time, the reason of her 
commands and prohibitions; and when correc- 
tion becomes necessary, it should never be ad- 
ministered from a mere desire to punish, or in 
a hasty fit of temper, but always in the way 
most likely to effect a reformation. This is not 
to be effected by violent blows, or storms of 
passion, or by calling them abusive names, but 
by convincing them of the evil of their offense, 
and how necessary it is to their future welfare 
that it be checked and punished, and that even 
the chastisement inflicted is the result of a love 
too tender to withhold it when essential to 
their benefit. Never, therefore, chastise a child 
in a passion; for then your example would be 
pernicious, and the design of correction would 
be defeated. 

“All training, however, will be radically de- 
fective unless it aim, first of all, at the eternal 
welfare of your children; their minds may be 
stored with knowledge, their evil habits and 
manners carefully pruned, their natural virtues 
artificially developed, but, unless their moral 
nature be changed and cultivated, nothing 
will be produced but disease, deformity, and 
death. So far, then, as you neglect the religious 
training of your children, misery and evil will 
exist. All attempts to promote their happiness 
and welfare, except by subduing the evils of 
their nature, and implanting within them the 
principles of true piety, will be as fruitless as 
the sunbeam playing on the barren rock. All 
that gives true peace to the heart, real kindness 
and benevolence to the temper, uprightness to 
the conduct, and usefulness to the life, must be 
the effect of religious training. In this way 
only can you properly hope to see your chil- 
dren happy, a comfort to yourselves, and a 
blessing to others. God says to every mother, 
as the Egyptian princess said to the mother of 
the infant Moses, ‘Take this child, and nurse 
it for me, and I will pay thee thy wages.’ 

“And now, as your time is nearly expired, 
you must allow me the pastor’s prerogative of 
closing my address with an exhortation. O, ye 
mothers! what importance, what responsibility, 
is thus attached to the maternal relation! To 
you first, and chiefly, is intrusted the future 
destiny of your children for both worlds. Should 
they grow up to maturity, and have to ascribe 
to your example and teaching their happiness 
and wellbeing, with what gratitude and de- 
light will they bless you for your fidelity, and 
care, and affection; and how certainly will they 
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strive to requite your labors of love by suita- 
ble returns of filial sympathy, kindness, and 
support! O, what satisfaction can equal that 
which a parent feels in seeing her children 
grow up, intelligent, amiable, and pious—ap- 
proved of God and esteemed of men! What 
abundant recompense is here for years of anx- 
iety and self-denying toil! But should you, on 
the contrary, see them grow up ignorant,-rude, 
idle, and vicious, the sad consequence of your 
neglect, misrule, and evil example, and involved 
in misery, poverty, disgrace, and ruin, will it 
not imbitter the whole evening of your life, and 
be doubly terrible if you shall have to accuse 
yourselves with the bitter reproach of having 
been the cause of their wretchedness? How bit- 
ter and painful the contrast between what you 
shall then see them to be, while you feel what 
they might have been, if you had been faithful 
and devoted to the duties of a mother!” 

While making these remarks I observed some 
of my audience in tears; and as I paused, 
thinking it time to bring my address to a close, 
Mrs. Gaylord, one of the purest and best of my 
auditors, breaking silence, said: 

“O, sir! I never thought of these things in 
this way before; you have opened my eyes in 
a way that makes me tremble for myself and 
my poor children. I fear, after all, I have been 
but a poor mother to them. What must I do? 
I know not how to begin, and yet I see if I 
do not commence a new course we shall be all 
lost together.” 

Her words produced a strong impression on 
several others. 

“You must not be discouraged,” I replied; 
‘(a mother’s duties are indeed arduous, but 
there is no cause for discouragement; God re- 
quires of us no duty for which he is not willing 
to give us sufficient grace. You must first be- 
come yourselves’ what you would like your 
children to be; you may then proceed in your 
task with the fullest confidence. You have 
need, therefore, to pray that your own mind 
may be instructed, and that God may daily 
give you grace and wisdom, and renew and 
purify your own nature. God will in faithful- 
ness grant your request. Then, when you are 
taught of God, and strengthened with might by 
his Spirit, many difficulties will vanish, your 
Heavenly Father will be with you to afford you 
his help, and guidance, and blessing; and you 
will have every reason to hope that he who 
took up little children in his arms and blessed 
them will bless yours also, and crown your ef- 
forts with the desired success.” 

“Before we separate,” I added, “ would you 
not like me to implore God’s blessing on your 





dear little ones, and on your husbands, and on 
yourselves?” 
“O yes! yes!” was the universal response. 
We did so, and even then God gave us a 
gracious answer; the hearts of many were im- 
pressed, and at length we separated, closing 
this interesting session of our “Sewing Circle.” 
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BY PROF. WILLIAM WELLS. 





RIENTAL poesy seems ever to have hov- 

ered in the region of the unknown and ob- 
scure, and its general character has been so 
capricious and fanciful that we have not known 
where to draw the line between the real and 
the unreal, the genuine and the false. We may 
have wandered through its airy and imagina- 
tive castles and threaded our way among its 
meandering mazes, but at the end of our journey 
we scarcely know the haven we have reached, 
nor the path that has guided our wanderings. 

But a new school of orientalists has arisen, 
especially in Austria, and to their indefatigable 
zeal we are indebted for something real at last, 
especially in the field of Persian literature. 
What we receive may be fanciful enough in 
itself, but we know it at least to be a faithful 
picture, so far as fidelity can be maintained in 
transmitting from an oriental to an occidental 
idiom. 

It is natural that the savans of Vienna, stand- 
ing as they do at the eastern outposts of civil- 
ization, should lead the vanguard in this corps 
of observation of whatever pertains to the Ori- 
ent, and as recent events have separated them 
still further from their Western allies, we are 
not surprised to find them turning their atten- 
tion more than ever to oriental lands. An 
Austrian expedition is just now starting for an 
extended tour through Persia; it is composed 
of some two hundred men well versed in all 
the different fields of modern enterprise, from 
the extensive school of practical artisans to the 
varied range of men of science, and those spe- 
cially versed in oriental tongues and lore. For 
many years Vienna has possessed the most cel- 
ebrated school in Europe for the study of the 
Eastern languages, and is, therefore, best ena- 
bled to supply men who can make us practically 
acquainted with all matters of interest in the 
East, although other Germans, especially the 
Prussians, have of late done much to enlarge 
our knowledge in this field. 

For the moment we propose to unvail the 
labors of those who have recently enriched Eu- 
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ropean literature in the field of Persian poetry. 
And it is but just to declare that the ripest and 
most precious fruits of all the oriental studies 
of the century have been recently given to the 
world. And their authors, we are confident, 
will not only receive the grateful homage of 
their own nation, but also the heart-felt thanks 
of all who take an interest in literary progress. 

Some time ago Nesselman gave us a render- 
ing of the celebrated Persian poem of Sadi, 
known as the “Rose-Garden,” which bears the 
unmistakable stamp of genius. And very re- 
cently the same tireless investigator produced a 
remarkably-spirited and faithful translation of 
the Lays of Hafis, one of the most popular of 
Persian poems. 

But recently by far the greatest production 
of Persian literature—“ Firdusi’s Hero-epic”— 
that clings with its roots to the very depths of 
the popular Persian heart, and extends its 
branches beyond the confines of its native land 
into other oriental realms—has been presented 
to us in genuine Persian garb. Those who 
are capable of judging declare it to be a perfect 
photograph of the original; and the great merit 
of this artistic work belongs to Von Schack, 
- and insures to him a lofty position as an ori- 
entalist. 

Some fifteen years ago nothing was known 
of this giant work of Firdusi, except in a very 
small circle of oriental students. The few ex- 
amples given in “Hammer's Compendium of 
Persian Literature,” were sparse and insignifi- 
cant, and clothed in language too harsh and 
unyielding to do justice to the poet. Von 
Schack then appeared and offered to us, for the 
first time, a translation at once true, beautiful, 
and flowing; in the most perfect gracefulness 
of form he presented us with a series of heroic 
lays overflowing with oriental charm and 
beauty. A second edition of these ‘ Lays” has 
just appeared, in which the number of selec- 
tions is largely increased; there are about eight- 
een thousand couplets—all the most prominent 
and celebrated parts of the great Persian epic— 
although these are said to be less than one- 
third. 

But in order fully to.appreciate the contents 
and significance of the work, and have a scale 
with which to judge of the greatest oriental 
poet, we must follow the author in his intro- 
duction to the labors of his hero. 

From the cold declivities of the northern 
mountains, in times so remote as to be lost in 
obscurity, there descended a people known as 
the Irans; they wandered through the region in 
which rise the sources of the Oxus, and found 
a home for a while in the attractive vales of 





the Hindoo Coosh Mountains. At last they 
crossed these and spread over the Solyman 
chain to the Indus and its tributary streams, 
and settled in their verdant plains. This glori- 
ous land, with its cool valleys, pearly fountains, 
sunny vales, and rich fields, they called Iranis- 
tan—a land whose sky is cloudless and azure 
during the day, and in the mild and balmy 
night. is illuminated with countless stars, whose 
lights are mighty flames. 

In their early home they had, like most ori- 
ental people, revered the heavenly bodies as 
divine beings. But the nature of their new 
home, which presents such sharp contrasts of 
light and shade, exerted a mighty influence on 
their religious views, which were now ripening 
into a new form. Zoroaster, at least nine cen- 
turies before Christ, seized the nucleus of this 
new religious feeling, and on the basis of the 
ancient fire-worship and a deeper observation 
of nature, formed the most simple but signifi- 
cant and original system of religion to be found 
in Asia, traces of which still exist at the pres- 
ent day. This great philosopher found revealed 
in light and darkness two mighty polar influ- 
ences, penetrating the universe, and engaged in 
ceaseless conflict with each other; the product 
of this strife is the existing and ever-changing 
world. Light was the creative power, cherish- 
ing the birth of nature; darkness the destruct- 
ive element fatal to all nature. These two 
powers were surrounded by countless agents in 
their service, and these were ruled by the angel 
of light on the one hand, and the angel of 
darkness on the other. These powers of dark- 
ness carried their contest even to the stars of 
heaven and the throne of God, whence they 
were driven by fiery spears and arrows—the 
darting meteors of the night. 

In every visible phenomenon this great strife 
is seen; the roots of the plant are held in the 
earth by dark, unseen hands, but the germ is 
attracted by the light, and develops into leaf 
and flower as it struggles up to the sun; and 
thus wrestle light and darkness in the human 
soul. From the former arise all our good reso- 
lutions, and the bad ones belong to the latter. 
But by ever viewing the living flame above, 
the symbol of eternal purity and creative power, 
and by constant prayer, man may dedicate his 
immortal soul to the spirit of good, and wrest 
it from the powers of darkness that are ever 
enticing and besieging it. When the worshiper 
of the spirit of good dies, his soul rises victo- 
riously to the realm of light, and unites with 
the source of all light that surrounds and pro- 
tects it. And a time will come when the spirit 
of good shall conquer the world and totally 
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annihilate the spirit of evil. Till then it is the 
duty of every mortal to be armed against evil, 
and every-where to combat it. 

The souls of the old Irans were deeply im- 
bued with this doctrine, and in its light they 
saw the world, life, and history. On the sum- 
mits of the mountains they erected mighty in- 
closures, in whose consecrated precincts the 


faithful collecfed around the sacred flame, and | 


in its light consecrated their souls to God, to 
whom they dared not fancy an earthly form, 
but who permitted the sun to rise before them 
as a symbol of hig power. 

But in the earlier periods these teachings 
also developed warlike feelings. Great contests 
had long been waged between the old Irans and 
the nomadic hordes of the north, who were 
ever endeavoring to seize the rich and bloom- 
ing vales of the south. These cold northern 
lands, whose atmosphere was filled with mists, 
and whose heavens were frequently darkened 
by clouds, seemed to the Irans to be the gloomy 
home of the spirit of evil; and thus their wars 
acquired a religious interest; to sons and de- 
scendants fell the duty of ever waging the strife 
anew till the total annihilation of the enemy. 
The memories of these combats, the deeds of 
the heroes, and the fate of the lranian kings 
became by tradition a sacred legacy of the fore- 
fathers to posterity, and in the course of centu- 
ries assumed, in the form of popular poesy, a 
giant picture of the past. Their deeds were 
related in the garb of legends, and the heroes 
gradually took the form of the highest ideal in 
the popular mind. Thus was unconsciously 
prepared the origin of the “Heroic Lays of 
Persia,” and it needed finally only a master, 
who, in sympathy with the people’s heart, 
could unite the legends into one great whole 
and clothe them in poetic garb, in order to call 
into light the labor of a whole people and of 
many: centuries. But this fruit was to ripen 
late, and the tree that bore it to be fearfully 
buffeted by the winds. 

Conquering hordes flooded the regions of Cen- 
tral Asia. The old Irans lost their independ- 
ence. But they succumbed only in a material 
and political point of view; in all intellectual 
relations they remained conquerors, for their 
religion and the elements of their culture they 
impressed upon their victors, the Persians, with 
whom they melted into one people. But the 
waves of history again rolled over this doomed 
land, swept away its independence, and sought 
to bury every remnant of its national pecu- 
liarity. The Persian monarchy succumbed to 
the Greeks, who yielded their spoils to the As- 
syrians and Parthians; all alike anxious to 


| efface Persian culture. After other vicissitudes 
came that fearful storm from the deserts of 
Arabia that threatened to overwhelm the earth. 

An oriental story says that in the night when 
Mahomet was born, a Persian flame that had 
burned for a thousand years went out, and that 
the great palace on the Tigris was destroyed 
by an earthquake. Before his public appear- 
ance Mahomet wrote a letter to the mighty 
ruler Kosroo, demanding a recognition of his 
doctrines and divine mission. This prince tore 
up the summons in anger, when Mahomet ex- 
claimed, “Thus will Allah destroy thy realm 
and be deaf to thy entreaties.” Like the pois- 
onous simoom of the desert, the fanatical rage 
of the Mussulmans swept over land and people, 
stifling all spiritual life, and compelling all to 
acknowledge Islam. Persian stories gave way 
to the Koran. The Persian language was ban- 
ished from the land and the Arabic took its 
place. The people’s heart, however, preserved 
the Persian lays, and they waited for a more 
favorable period; for during the three hundred 
years that the spirit of Omar bore upon the 
land, the priests and the magi cherished the 
sacred flame. 

At last a more generous ruler, though ortho- 
dox Mussulman, ascended the throne, who per- 
mitted the revival of the Parsee teachings, and 
the ancient altars were again lighted, and again 
the faithful followers of Zoroaster there repeat- 
ed the most sacred prayers of the Zendavesta. 
The Heroic Lays resumed their ancient rule, 
and a poet’s circle was formed at court, where 
every promising poetic talent was welcomed, 
and from among these was chosen a poet-king. 
It was his duty to cherish true genius and 
guide royal munificence to genuine merit. 
Every evening the prince visited the assembly 
of these men, and found pleasure and recreation 
in their labors. He tried their talents by tasks 
taken from the wealth of Persian story, for he 
was filled with the desire of possessing a na- 
tional epic that would embrace the legends and 
the history of the whole people, and form the 
brightest jewel in his crown. He, therefore, 
sought every-where for a man endowed with 
the mighty power of genius, who could awaken 
from their magic sleep the heroes of Persian 
poesy. 

During this time there lived in a distant city, 
in the deepest obscurity, a modest man devoted 
to the muses. From youth up his soul had 
been filled with the heroic lays of his father- 
land, and noiselessly and unknown, with un- 
tiring diligence and fervent heart, he labored to 
give to these legends the form of a connected 





poem. He had already labored twenty years 
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when chance brought him to the capital. Here 
he learned of the diligent efforts of the Sultan 
Mahmud, who had recently ascended the throne, 
and heard of his poet-king. After many vain 
efforts the obscure poet by a ruse gained en- 
trance to the apartments of the prince of poets, 
who exclaimed on witnessing the intrusion, 
“Into the company of poets, poets alone have 
entrance.” “I also am a poet,” was the decided 
answer of the old man. The poet-king then 
listened to his lays, recognized his genius, and 
became his friend. At the next meeting of the 
poets the Sultan was present; he bid the stranger 
recite one of his poems. The latter chose the 
thrilling story of the combat of the giants. The 
Sultan, enraptured with his song, exclaimed: 
“Frrpust!"—THE Man or Parapise. And 
“Firdusi” is the name by which the modest 
poet has since become embalmed in the hearts 
of the Persians. The prince immediately over- 
whelmed the poet with his favor and respect. 
In presence of the entire court he confided to 
Firdusi the execution of the great national 
work. Quiet apartments were fitted up for him 
in the palace, with a private entrance to the 
library that looked upon the princely gardens. 
Here he was to labor at his life-work to the 
glory of his nation, and for every couplet the 
Sultan promised him a gold piece as reward. 
As soon as the poet had finished a section, he 
was called to read it to his impatient sovereign, 
who greeted it with enthusiasm, and bid his 
Vizier advance the promised reward. But Fir- 
dusi declined it, preferring to receive the entire 
sum on the completion of his work. 

But his fortune was too great and enviable 
to remain long undimmed. The smaller spirits 
near him envied him his favor with their ruler, 
and could not forgive his superiority over them. 
He met the sad intrigues of court life, that 
surround even the noblest prince. Humilia- 
ting grief was thus prepared for the modest, 
unassuming man, which he bore as long as it 
was bearable. But they endeavored to deprive 
him of his support, or doled it out in unworthy 
measure, till the poor old man was pining for 
comforts in the midst of luxury in the proud 
palace of the Sultan. At last he resolved to 
let a word drop in the presence of his ruler, 
who showed all his former kindness, and enviers 
and enemies alike trembled; but only the more 
imbittered, they cast new thorns into his path. 

But even Mahmud had his weak side. The 
old poet happened to offend a court favorite, 
who, with skillful hand, stirred the fire that 
was to consume him. The prince was an or- 
thodox Mussulman; but he touched not the 
holy altars of the followers of Zoroaster, and 





overlooked the fact that Firdusi’s whole work 
was founded on the doctrine of the Parsees, as 
long as it was orthodox in its faith. But the 
Sultan hated the dissenters within the pale of 
Islam, and when informed by the offended cour- 
tier that FirduSi favored this free-thinking sect, 
all the wrath of his fanaticism flamed up. Ina 
rage he commanded the poet to be cast under 
the feet of his elephants. In vain the poor old 
man kneeled at the feet of the angry monarch 
with his orthodox confessions, and only the im- 
portunate efforts of friends succeeded in appeas- 
ing the anger of the prince. But his heart.still 
cherished suspicion and secret aversion toward 
the humiliated poet. 

At last, in the twelfth year of his sojourn in 
the capital, afler a labor of thirty years, the 
gray-haired man of seventy completed his great 
work. In his heart there dwelt the conscious- 
ness that he had performed a great deed that 
would live long after him. Now it became the 
duty of Mahmud to reward him for the inesti- 
mable gift made to the nation. For every 
couplet a gold piece had been promised to the 
“Man of Paradise,” and the poem contained 
about sixty thousand. With joy he looked for- 
ward to the possession of this treasure, not for 
his own desires—for he had few wants—not 
even for a favorite daughter whom he loved; 
no, he looked still higher. In his breast there 
beat a warm heart ardently for his father-land, 
and above all for the spot where he was born. 
For a long time it had been a favorite thought 
to construct a canal in his native province for 
the benefit of his earlier friends and neighbors; 
for this he had saved, famished, and suffered 
cutting humiliation. Therefore he now rejoiced 
and awaited the magnanimity of the Sultan. 
The latter in his first impulse bid as many gold 
pieces to be brought to the poet as an elephant 
could carry. But the whisperings of his Vizier 
to be less prodigal, found a ready ear. The 
aged poet was refreshing himself in a bath 
when the messenger of the Sultan sought him, 
not with the promised gold pieces, but with a 
bag of sixty thousand silver pieces, which he 
laid before him. Then all his self-respect re- 
turned. With calmness and composure he dis- 
tributed the sum among the attendants at the 
bath and retired. 

He could not have feplied in a manner more 
proud and cutting to this unroyal treatment of 
the Sultan. Mahmud was enraged and again 
wished to cast him before the elephants. But 
the anger of the sovereign was again appeased, 
and Firdusi was dismissed unpunished. The 
poet, however, could not forget the treatment 
he had received, and as the Sultan did nothing 
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toward redeeming his royal pledge, Firdusi re- 
solved with caustic justice to award him with 
the revenge of the muses, and brand his un- 
kingly manner and broken faith to all posterity. 
He wrote a satire, and added it as postscript to 
the copy of his poem to be handed to Mahmud 
twenty days after the secret flight of Firdusi 
from the capital. The arrow struck deep into 
the false sovereign’s heart. Firdusi was pur- 
sued, but escaped to Bagdad, where he was re- 
ceived with acclamation. But the Caliph was 
too weak to protect him from the demands of 
Mahmud. Firdusi then fled to the ruler of 
Coohistan, who effected a reconciliation with 
his foe. 

After many wanderings, the poet at last 
reached his native province at the age of eighty. 
While wandering in the streets of the town of 
his birth, he heard a wandering minstrel recit- 
ing verses from his satire. This, and the mem- 
ory of his hopes and his misfortunes, affected 
him so deeply that he sank unconsciously to 
the ground and died. At his burial the Sheik 
refused to permit the usual prayers at his grave, 
because he had glorified the fire-worshipers and 
their religion in his poems. In the following 
night his persecutor had a dream: Firdusi ap- 
peared to him in paradise, adorned with an 
emerald crown, hand in hand with an angel. 
To the question why the Prophet had thus 
honored a faithless follower, the angel replied, 
“As a reward for these lines which he had com- 
posed in the praise of God:” 


“ The loftiest in the world, 
And also deepest, art Thou; 
I know not what Thou art, 
But what Thou art, 

That art Thou.” 


The next morning the Sheik hastened to the 
grave of the poet and repaired his error. 

In the mean while Sultan Mahmud had for- 
tunately concluded a great campaign in India. 
On his return his councilors of State greeted 
him with some lines from Firdusi. Thus re- 
minded of the poet he inquired closely after 
him, and was told of his humble retreat in his 
distant home. Mahmud was affected, and im- 
mediately ordered the sum due him to be paid, 
and in addition sent him a magnificent poet’s 
mantle of honor. But in the same moment as 
the Sultan’s gold-beladen messenger entered one 
gate of the city, the corpse of the poet was 
being borne out of the other. The rich presents 
were offered to the bereaved daughter—she 
refused them with the remark that she needed 
not the Sultan’s treasures. Then by the advice 
of a sister they were devoted to the construc- 





tion of the darling object of the poet’s life—a 
canal that would enrich his native province, 
bring it into closer communication with the 
capital, and forever be a blessing to his friends 
and neighbors, 

Thus lived and suffered, labored and died 
Firdusi—the Man of Paradise, whose heroic 
lays warm the heart of every Persian, and 
secure to their author an immortal praise, 


——— 


SONG OF THE SPRING. 





BY JAMES J. MAXFIELD. 





Wri light-measured footsteps I’m coming, O Earth; 
The title of queen I have taken at birth, 
For Boreas left me a kingdom to rule, 
And the lessons I teach are in Nature’s own school; 
Tenderly, 
Peacefully, 
Gladly I come, 
Wafting my influence into each home. 
Laden with treasures I am coming once more, 
One seasor. of Eden's lost charms to restore; 
Cheering earth’s sorrowing ones with my voice, 
Bidding the weary awake and rejoice. 
Great is the work I am coming to do, 
Thrilling the pulses of Nature all through, 
Calling the birds from their Winter retreat, 
Calling the blossoms up under your feet, 
Budding, 
Opening, 
Painting the flowers, 
Placing green carpets in all the fair bowers, 
Coaxing the blue-bel!s up from their tomb, 
Kissing the violets out into bloom, 
Unlocking the streamlets to sing the old song, 
Sprouting the grasses the hill-sides along. 
The red-bud is hanging its purple robes out, 
The poplars are clapping their hands with a shout, 
And up from their leaf-beds the May-apples raise 
Their green-scalloped parasols all in a maze, 
Laughing, 
Dancing, 
Swayed in the breeze; 
The little folks ask for no sun-shades but these. 
The flowers have tempted the miserly bee, 
The robin and mock-bird have joined in a glee, 
And up from the swamp-willows comes the refrain 
Of the black-birds rebuilding their straw nests again. 


I’m coming, yes, coming, with sight and with sound, 
To startle the echoes the hill-sides around, 
To soften the voice of the lone turtle-dove, 
While she tells the sweet story of hope and of love, 
Rising, 
Falling, 
In cadences sweet— 
Beautiful love-song each heart may repeat! 
Halos of glory are filling the air; 
Beauty and innocence smile every-where. 
But here I have come to the end of my lay, 
For Summer is coming—I hie me away. 
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PARTIAL REVELATIONS. 





BY REV. JAMES STEPHENSON. 





ence the redemption of the world 
through the sufferings and death of Jesus 
Christ, God has revealed much that little chil- 
dren can understand; and we doubt not there 
is much unrevealed which will engage the in- 
tellectual powers of the highest angels, and of 
redeemed humanity, in all the eternity of the 
future. 

In connection with the plain and full revela- 
tions of the Scriptures on this important sub- 
ject, there are some mystical, half revelations, 
as though God would draw out our imagination, 
and elevate and purify us spiritually through 
the agency of thought. Perhaps you have ob- 
served school children go to their parents in 
the evening with difficult questions in mathe- 


matics, saying, “ Please work out this sum for’ 


me, I can not do it.” The parent would give 
the key to it, probably work it half through, 
and then reply, “ You must solve the remainder 
of it yourself—you must learn to think—if I 
were to solve all your problems your mind 
would not improve; you would always be a 
child in thought, and in future life you would 
not enjoy the pleasures of a cultivated mind,” 
Well, God, our Heavenly Father, has given us 
a profound task in the atonement, considered 
in its entirety. The alphabet of it we can 
easily acquire in childhood; he teaches us to 
spell and read in it, and for the difficult prob- 
lems he has given us a key. When, therefore, 
we go to him saying, “Lord, work out all these 
mysteries for me at once, I can not solve them 
in a lifetime”—he replies, “No, my child, I 
have shown you enough; you have Christ cruci- 
fied as the key to all these treasures of truth— 
you must learn to think—your happiness in 
time and eternity depends upon thought; with- 
out it you would not be superior to the brutes 
which perish. Go to work. I will calm your 
mind and strengthen it in answer to prayer; but 
you must think if you would be wise and 
happy.” 

The mysteries of the Bible are generally re- 
iated to things so interesting and attractive to 
the human mind that we will investigate them 
to the full extent of our intellectual ability. 

Jesus is the center and sum of all moral and 
mtellectual beauty; and is it not true that there 
is more mystery in the incarnation than in any 
other subject which the Bible presents? Are 
half the circumstances of the Redeemer’s birth 
related by the Evangelists? No! Have they 
given us any thing approaching a full biogra- 





phy of him? No! He who was before all his- 
tory, and has given tone and character to all 
history, has his own life recorded in a few 
pages. But they contain enough to excite con- 
tinual inquiry in the most gifted minds of each 
succeeding age; and we have but to study our 
ehristological literature to see how such minds 
have filled up the vacancies of his biography 
with beautiful imaginings, which, though they 
may not all be true in the letter, are generally 
truthful in spirit, and tend to the enlargement 
and exaltation of the soul. 

When, from the summit of a high mountain, 
you look over a mountainous country you can 
not see more than half of it—the mountain 
tops alone are visible; but is it not delightful 
to a mind that has any poetry in it, to imagine 
what beauty there must be in the valleys? 
Can you not see, mentally, a thousand cottages 
scattered promiscuously through them, where 
love and contentment reign? Can you not 
wander through the deep ravines, darkened by 
the overhanging evergreens, and made plain- 
tively musical by numberless cascades? Can 
you not see herds in every valley quietly chew- 
ing their cuds, half asleep in the sleepy sun- 
shine? And do you not realize an exquisite 
pleasure in this ideal work of the mind? 

Now, in looking over the life of Jesus as it is 
laid out before us in the Scriptures, we can not 
see the half of it—only his great transactions 
are visible, His baptism in the Jordan, his 
wonderful miracles, wrought to prove his divin- 
ity, his sermon on the mount, his triumphant 
entry of Jerusalem, his betrayal and appearance 
before Pilate, his crucifixion, burial, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension, are the mountain tops of his 
great history; but how delightful is the work, 
assigned to our ideal powers, of filling up its 
valleys to correspond with what we are per- 
mitted to see! 

In our social intercourse with great men we 
very seldom see their greatness, because we are 
always on the look-out for their littleness. How 
they eat, how they walk, how they talk, how 
they perform any of the ordinary acts of hu- 
manity are apt to engage our whole attention 
while in their presence, and we go away from 
them wondering why they are considered su- 
perior to others of our acquaintance who are 
unknown beyond the limits of their own neigh- 
borhood. In the same spirit, perhaps, the ma- 
jority of persons read the biographies of the 
great. And in view of this general disposition 
among men to give attention to the insignifi- 
cant, and overlook the important in the study 
of human life and character, it is well for us 
that we have not a complete biography of 
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Jesus. For though his sinless life would bear 
the closest possible investigation—though noth- 
ing that he ever did was insignificant, yet we 
are chiefly interested in the great transactions 
of his redemptive work. We see, then, the 
benefit of having only partial revelations con- 
cerning the blessed Redeemer of the world. 

And do we not feel that in the Bible deserip- 
tions of heaven, that beautiful home of God 
and angels, there are vacancies to fill up by our 
imagination? half-revelations which, by prayer- 
ful study and holy meditation, the dissatisfied 
mind may complete for itself? We know that 
God could have inspired John to write for us a 
more minute and extended description of heaven 
than he has given in the Apocalypse; but after 
giving us a clear idea of its holiness and hap- 
piness he leaves us in wonder, and we must 
supply all that we feel is unrevealed according 
to our highest conceptions of beauty. And so 
God could have revealed to us in the Bible, 
when he created the first angel whose pinions 
started into motion the sleeping zephyrs of 
heaven. He could have inspired the Psalmist 
to say more than, “He maketh his angels 
spirits, his ministers a flaming fire.” He could 
have made known to us the number of angels 
in heaven, and how they minister here for those 
who shall be heirs of salvation, but he only 
tells that they are all sent forth on errands of 
mercy to our lost world, and we must study to 
know in what way their influence is exerted to 
save us. 

It is an old argument in favor of the immor- 
tality of the soul, that in the case of no human 
being is God’s justice fully vindicated in the 
present life. The argument is equally good 
that our souls desire to know more than they 
can acquire on earth, and He who gives us this 
thirst for knowledge of things divine, will also 
give us an eternity in which to quench it, and 
will himself be the fountain. 


—~——_—— 


KINDNESS. 





OOD and friendly conduct may meet with 

an unworthy, with an ungrateful, return; 
but the absence of gratitude on the part of the 
receiver can not destroy the self-approbation 
which recompenses the giver: and we may scat- 
ter the seeds of courtesy and kindness around 
us at so little expense. Some of them will in- 
evitably fall on good ground, and grow up into 
benevolence in the minds of others; and all of 
them will bear fruit of happiness in the bosom 
whence they spring. Once blest are all the 
virtues; twice blest sometimes. 








TWO OR THREE GHOST STORIES. 





BY REV. A. D. FIELD. 





| DO not approve of ghost stories in gen- 
eral, but mine have some points in them 
that I think will make them admissible to the 
cheerful pages of the Repository. I tell them 
as they were told to me by actors and wit- 
nesses. 

We lived in Michigan, said the relator of 
my first story, in a new and unfinished house. 
There was an open garret in which the bare 
rafters ran up to the peak like the ribs of a 
skeleton. There was an open stairway in the 
chamber floor, so that we could hear plainly 
whatever was going on in the chamber. Father 
went to town one day, and did not return till 
late in the evening. My mother, with three or 
four children, was sitting by the lamp at work, 
waiting father’s return. As we sat dozing a 
noise was heard up stairs which sounded as 
though a ball of yarn had dropped on the floor, 
Mother took the light and went up stairs, but 
could see nothing, and she tried to speak care- 
lessly when she told us that the wheel was in 
motion. A large spinning-wheel stood in the 
garret, and near it stood the “swift,” « sort of 
reel for winding yarn, and both the wheel and 
the swift were in motion. I stood with mother 
watching a moment, till the wheel ceased turn- 
ing, and all was quiet. We seated ourselves 
below, and in a few minutes we heard the 
“drop” again, and going to the head of the 
stairs found the wheels again in motion. Mother 
now seemed frightened. The spirits were just 
beginning their rappings in the country, and we 
at once concluded that they had done us the 
honor of a visit. The tedious time passed on, 
and every few minutes that mystic drop, drop, 
on the floor greeted our ears; and whenever we 
looked up stairs, after the gentle tapping, we 
could see the wheel and swift in motion, Never 
did I’long for the appearance of any one as we 
longed for father’s return that night. An hour 
or two passed in this weary waiting, and father 
came at last. We were not long in making 
known the presence of the mysterious visitor. 
But father only laughed at us. He would like 
to see our ghost, he said. We requested him 
to remain quiet a few moments. Soon we had 
the satisfaction of hearing the drop on the 
floor. Father took the light and went boldly 
into the chamber, and found the wheels, as 
usual, in motion. He waited till all was still 
and went below. I do not know whether he 
was suspicious or not,"but he only made fun 
of our ghost. Perhaps it was to drive our 
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fright away. He heard the dropping two or 
three times, and each time went up to find the 
whe:ls whirling. But at last he discovered the 
ghost. A basket of dried fruit hung on the 
rafters, The rats would run up the rafter, 
steal a bit of fruit, jump on to the wheel, from 
thence to the swift, and set the two in motion, 
and then spring to the floor and scamper away. 
And this was the ghost! 

My second ghost story is of a different na- 
ture. In 1854 my friend Fulton resided in an 
upper room in Chicago. About midnight, one 
night, he was wakened by a funereal noise, which, 
on listening, he found to be a most dismal 
groan. Fulton arose and looked around, but 
seeing nothing lay down again. \ He was just 
falling into a doze when he heard the deathly 
groan again. This time he lighted a lamp and 
made a thorough search, under the bed and 
over the house, but all search was fruitless. 
He laid himself down again, and just as he 
was going to sleep the groan, more dismal than 
ever, roused him, half affrighted, to his feet. 
Another search, and another failure followed. 
But this time he resolved to keep watch. He 
sat himself down to await the return of the 
ghost. The ghost was soon heard again making 
its sad complaint. My friend could not see the 
ghost, but found by the voice just where it 
was. There was'a board partition between the 
rooms covered with paper. At one of the 
cracks the paper had become torn, and as the 
chilly air urged its way through the crevice a 
fluttering piece of paper made the groan, as 
boys get up clarionet music with a leaf. This 
was Fulton’s ghost. 

Two years ago two young men were lodged 
in the county jail at Princeton, Illinois. During 
this time the old jail building began to shake 
its walls with a curious intelligence. Spiritual- 
ists for weeks gathered to the place to hold 
in awe-struck mien their spiritual meetings. 
In answer to questions the walls of the jail 
would tremble out intelligent answers. There 
was no chance for doubt. Nothing but spirits 
could thus answer. Soon the performance was 
varied by a gentle tinkling, tapping on one of 
the beams overhead. As the excitement arose 
new developments were made. Whenever tle 
light was dim a stick standing in the corner 
would dart up toward the ceiling, and then fall 
back to its place. There could be no deception, 
for there was no person near the stick. It 
would dart up once for “no,” twice for “ yes,” 
with all that intelligence which the spirits 
usually manifest in their appearances. Matters 
went on increasing in interest for a week or 
two. Finally, on a Sabbath evening, the room 





of the jail was filled with devout spiritualists, 
All were gazing on the mysterious stick wait- 
ing for its intelligent antics. When all was 
stillness a cute prisoner stepped forth and re- 
marked, dryly, “Gentlemen, there will be no 
performance here to-night; the string is broke.” 
You had better believe there was a general 
scattering. 

The jail was old, and one of the thick oaken 
planks of the floor had become so warped that 
it formed a complete lever. By touching one 
end gently the shrewd prisoner could shake the 
whole building. The tapping was made by a 
ring on the beam connected to the prisoner’s 
finger ring by an unseen horse hair; the stick 
was made to dance by a string run over the 
beam; but the string broke, and the ghost and 
its worshipers vanished. 


—_—__—_ 


A HYMN OF TRUST. 





From the recesses of a lowly spirit 

My humble prayer ascends—O, Father! hear it! 
Upsoaring on the wings of fear and meekness, 
Forgive its weakness. 


I know, I feel, how mean and how unworthy 
The trembling sacrifice I pour before Thee; 
What can I offer in thy presence holy, 

But sin and folly? 


For in Thy sight—who every bosom viewest, 

Cold are our warmest vows, and vain our truest; 
Thoughts of a hurrying hour; our lips repeat them, 
Our hearts forget them. 


We see Thy hand—it leads us, it supports us; 
We hear Thy voice—it counsels and it courts us; 
And then we turn away—and still Thy kindness 
Pardons our blindness. 


And still Thy rain descends, Thy sun is glowing, 
Fruits ripen round, flowers are beneath us blowing, 
And as if man were some deserving creature, 

Joys cover nature. 


O, how long-suffering, Lord! but thou delightest 
To win with love the wandering—thou invitest, 
By smiles of mercy, not by frowns or terrors, 
Man from his errors. 


Who can resist Thy gentle call—appealing 

To every generous thought and grateful feeling? 
That voice parental—whispering, watching ever, 
My bosom?—never. 


Father and Savior! plant within that bosom 
These seeds of holiness—and bid them blossom 
In fragrance and in beauty bright and vernal, 
And spriug eternal. 


Then place them in those everlasting gardens, 

Where angels walk, and seraphs are the wardens; 

Where every flower that creeps through death’s dark 
portal 

Becomes immortal. 
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THE INDIAN MISSION FIELD OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHUROE, 





BY BISHOP THOMSON. 
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THIRD PAPER, 


INDOO religion is complicated. There are 

orthodox and heterodox sects. The former 
are five—the Shiva, Vishnava, Saura, Sakta, 
and Ganapatya. In our field, the first. and 
second are the prevailing ones, but their sub- 
divisions and their objects of worship are many, 
though the most popular are Ram and Krishna. 
The Vaishnavas consider all heretics who wor- 
ship other gods than Vishnu, and they avoid 
all Brahmins who do not belong to them. . They 
adore their god in a series of different forms, as 
the ministrant ascends the scale of perfection. 
Their teachers are generally celibates, living 
in communities, and pursuing a wandering and 
mendicant life. They have convents, (Maths,) 
governed by superiors, (Mahants,) and occupied 
by (Elders) residert disciples. 

Initiation in all sects is by whispering in the 
ear of the disciple a sentence called the “ man- 
tra,” never to be uttered to profane ears. 

The great sacraments of the Hindoos are, 
1. The worship of spirits, progenitors, gods, 
vedas, and men; 2. Obsequial rites; 3. The 


study of the sacred books; 4. Oblations by~ 


fire; 5. Hospitality. There are daily, weekly, 
monthly, and yearly duties. A Brahmin should 
divide his day into seven equal parts, and 
assign to each a religious duty. Usually, how- 
ever, he spends but four hours a day in devo- 
tion. Worship consists in bathing, pouring out 
drink offerings to deceased ancestors, repeating 
certain formulas, making offerings of flowers, 
water, etc., and uttering, for some time, the 
name of the guardian god. To facilitate the 
last operation a rosary of the seeds of the 
Fulasi or the rudrah is used, care being taken 
that the forefinger shall not touch the beads, 
for this would render the worshiper unholy. 1 
have one, obtained of a Brahmin through Mr. 
Jackson. It consists of 108 beads, on which 
the name of Ram used to be repeated. Every 
worshiper is marked after he has made his 
offering, so that you can see who has paid his 
daily devotion and before what god. The Vaish- 
navas are marked with white paint, The Ram- 
anujas draw two perpendicular white lines from 
the root of the hair to the commencement of 
each eyebrow, a transverse streak across the 
root of the nose, and a perpendicular line of 
red in the center; they have also patches on 
the breast and arm. Some, by means of stamps 


or cicatrization, impress emblems on their bodies. 
Vou. XXVII—l4 





The subdivisions of sects are so numerous that 
it is said there are 84,000, each founded by 
Rishi. Priests are numerous, No particular 
caste or special qualifications .are requisile to 
either a priest or Fakeer, though such as are 
Brahmins or Celibates are most respected. 

Many temples are endowed, but, generally, 
priests are supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions; fees on occasion of marriages, births, and 
deaths; offerings to the manes of the departed; 
gifts made at the time of worship, and presents 
offered by pilgrims at the celebrated shrines. 
The last is a source of great revenue, Budui- 
rath, alone, is said to receive sixty thousand 
dollars a year. 

The objects of worship are innumerable. 
India is as full of reverence as the world is of 
electricity, and worship may be excited in a, 
Hindoo as sparks from a charged and insulated 
jar. Having no knowledge of the true God, 
any thing may become god to them, especially 
if it excite fear, gratitude, or admiration. Some 
of the Sikhs of the Punjab worship General 
Nicholson, whose heroism made them think him 
an incarnation. Before his death they built a 
temple-and set apart a priesthood for him; 
they did not. believe him when be denied that 
he was a divinity, and they assured him, when 
he flogged their priests, that they would con- 
tinue bis worship though he killed them. 

When the faith of Hindoos was older and 
purer it inspired art and science. There still 
remain many monuments of their creative gen- 
ius, such as the rock temples of the Deccan, 
and on the island of Salsette. Now that India’s 
religion is degenerated, its science is reduced to 
proverbs, and its art to mechanical rules. It 
must be admitted that many of the temples in 
our field, which are all small, are noteworthy 
for their proportion, symmetry, and taste, and 
contain some good specimens of carving, espe- 
cially in the delineation of animal forms, while 
the mosques, palaces, and tombs of Lucknow 
are fine monuments of Saracenic skill; but all 
these are imitations. 

Just south of our field, however, are remark- 
able remains of earlier art, two of which par- 
ticularly attracted my. attention, the Kuttub 
Minar and the Taj Mahal. The former, the 
grandest column in the world, is eleven miles 
from Delhi, It is 240 feet high and 35 feet at 
the base, but: diminishing gradually to about 
ten feet at the top. It has five stories,decreas- 
ing in hight.in the same proportion as the 
diameter of the shaft. The three lowest stories 


‘are of red sandstone, fluted, and bearing Arabic 


inscriptions; the two_upper stories are of white 
marble. Each story has'a stone balustrade, 
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and a heavy and richly-sculptured cornice. We 
ascend the shaft by a winding staircase of 378 
steps. Retarning to the base we survey it at 
different distances, till we cry out, “Grand 
produet of the'past.” But it belongs to a period 
when the nation’s faith in the unseen was loftier 
than now. A short distance to the north of it 
is the beginning of a still larger shaft, and near 
by are the ruins of a Hindoo temple, subse- 
quently used as a mosque, whose arcades are 
supported by hundreds of columns, all tastefully 
and elaborately carved. 

The Taj is near Agra, and was produced in 
an age when the faith of Mohammedans re- 
tained the power inspired by the Hebrew 
prophets. It is« the most beautiful building 
on earth. It stands on the left bank of the 
Jumna, two miles from the city. It rises 296 
feet from the platform to the crescent, and is 
visible a distance of twenty miles. Viewed 
from the lofty tomb of Akbar, five miles dis- 
tant, it looks like a tent of snowy whiteness 
and rich embroidery, let down from heaven into 
a paradise of earth, to be the audience chamber 
of an angel on an errand of mercy to man. As 
you approach it you get different views of it, 
but all charming. And now you are at the 
gate which arrests your attention, at once, by 
the magnitude of its walls, the harmony of its 
proportions, and the chasteness and appropri- 
ateness of its ornaments. Around the lofty 
archway are Arabic letters in black marble, let 
into the red granite, constituting chosen texts 
of the Koran. 

Entering the building through the arch you 
find yourself in a hall which reminds you of 
many passages of Oriental writings, such as, 
“The gates of hell shall not prevail against it;” 
for within ‘this gate, if angels were sent to re- 
cover Eden, Michael might hold a council of 
war, and from it send forth a troop to sweep 
the dentons from the plains of the Ganges which 
they have so long polluted. Ascending suc- 
-eessive flights of stone steps we gain the sum- 
»mit of the inner wall of the gate, and move 
forward to the center of a colonnade supporting 
arrow of domes. Here we sit down fronting 

‘the ‘Taj, while every serise is intoxicated with 
enjayment. Below and before us is a broad 
stream of water extending from the gate to the 
platform of the building, like'a section of a sea 
of glass laid as a pavement for the feet of the 
blest,.and from whose tranquil surface the beau- 
ties of the ‘Taj ate doubled by reflection. On 
each side of this stream is a gravel walk, shaded 

| by-@ row of.eypress trees, whose perennial ver- 
dure is‘ in striking contrast with the crystal 

- urface..on vwhich they cast their shadows. 





Between these trees the choicest shrubs bloom, 
and at their feet’ humbler plats, children of 
the shade, display their modest beauties. Be- 
yond them on both sides, out fo the lofty wall 
of the inclosure, the scisam, the neim, the plan- 
tain, the orange, the lemon, and the palm, throw 
their shade, diffuse their fragrance, and drop 
their fruits, while here and there, where the 
sun finds a free passage for his beams, enchant- 
ing walks, bordered with richest flowers, invite 
the wandering feet. Birds of finest plumage 
hop from branch to branch, while their com- 
panions of less attractive colors, but sweeter 
endowments, fill the air with chirping rather 
than with song. But what above all draws the 
attention is the building, whose polished marble 
walls, standing against the blue of heaven and 
the green of earth, give strange charms to both, 
and receive from the contrast even more than 
they bestow. 

Descending to the hall of the gate, we pass 
through the inner arch, and proceed slowly up 
one of the walks to mingle with the pleasures 
of sense the higher pleasures of imagination 
and taste. Now, we are upon the lofty plat- 
form. What breadth of beauty! To be im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the edifice, we 
must walk the platform from end to end, and 
survey those massive buildings of red granite 
which rise like sentinels, one on each side, cor- 
responding exteriorly, but varied interiorly to 
adapt them to their respective uses, the one 
being the hall of audience, the other the hall 
of prayer. Then mark the marble minarets, 
225 feet high, one at each corner, rising as if 
to touch the clouds, and help us heavenward 
by their spiral staircases. Now we go from 
minaret to minaret, all round the platform, and 
look up the Taj, as we pass, on every side. No 
matter whether we view it at this angle or at 
that, in front or rear, on the right or left, in 
one light, or a brighter, or a dimmer, we see 
fullness of beauty. 

What perfection of workmanship! Look all 
around the platform, up the walls to the dome; 
there is no crevice between the stones through 
which a spear of grass could find an entrance 
for its slender head. The meanest part of the 
pavement seems to have felt the touches of an 
artist worthy to build a throne; and the whole 
work, though it has been exposed to the sun, 
and air, and lightning for centuries, has not one 
stain upon. its polished breast, but looks as a 
gem fresh from the hands of the lapidary. 

What combination of charms! as if the arch- 
itect had found out the secret of God how to 
blend massiveness with delicacy, unity with 
variety, simplicity with complexity, grandeur 
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with beauty, and the-utmost chasteness of 
design with surpassing skill of execution. 

But let us enter. ‘Now new charms break 
upon the sight. What strength and breadth 
in the arches! what symmetry throughout! 
what richness in the adornments! Mark the 
panels of the wall; how the marble is carved 
into the most exquisite forms of shrubs and 
flowers in alto-relievo! Approach nearer and 
see that no two are alike, yet all are beautiful. 
Take any one for a minute inspection, that you 
may realize how grace waits upon every slem, 
and leaf, and bud, and blossom, and curve. 
Look from the panels up the wall to the bright 
star that beams upon you from the dome, and 
observe how, by combinations of the agate, the 
amethyst, the blood stone, and the carnelian, 
inlaid in the marble, the artist has imitated 
the richest coloring as well as the most pleasing 
forms of nature, and you will be at a loss which 
most to admire, the exquisiteness of the draw- 
ing, the perfection of the execution, or the ap- 
propriateness of the designs. It is strprising 
that amid so much splendor there should be 
nothing gaudy; amid so much variety, nothing 
crowded; and amid such profusion of workman- 
ship, nothing imperfect. Pass your finger over 
any part of any flower, or place your microscope 
upon it, and you will scarce detect where gem 
meets gem, to blend their colors, and show 
that art may mold the stones of the mountains 
into combinations charming, as those which 
Nature weaves to adorn the garment on her 
breast. 

But look at that octagonal palisade in the 
center. Each side is a block of marble fretted 
by Florentine art, and bordered with mosaic, 
the, whole constituting a screen, which, for its 
size and for the depth, durability, variety, and 
richness of its carving, surpasses any thing of 
the kind. 

Enter its gate, and you pass from the pleas- 
ures of imagination to the higher ones awakened 
by moral beauty. The Taj is a tomb. It is 
the monumented testimony of a rational soul 
to its own immortality. It is the sorrowing 
past pointing onward to the happy future. It 
is the memorial of love, a love inspired by 
beauty and talent, which, unlike Cleopatra’s, 
was mingled with goodness. It is associated 
with purity, too, for it is the memorial of 
wedded love. 

Here is the tomb of the Queen Noor Jehan— 
light of the world—for whom the building was 
erected, and by its side that of her royal hus- 
band—Thaj Jehan, king of the world—who 
erected it; both simple, white, not obtrusive, 
but concealed, like violets in a plain, to be 





sought for in order to be seen. Nothing strikes 
us more than the absence of all imagery. Not 
a statue, nor a statuette, nor a painting of 
beast, or idol, or man, or angel—not a hame, 
not even on the tombs, except the thousand 
names of God in vlack marble, inlaid in the 
white on the’ tomb of the queen—as if the 
artist had woven and adorned a tent for God, 
but determined that nothing should share the 
space with him, or divert attention from his 
presence, As we stand and muse the heart 
swells, and tlie thought wells up. Lo God is 


here! and we feel as if it would be a relief to 


weep. 

We go out and sit down on the front steps, 
while the sun fringes the west with those orange 
robes so peculiar to the lands of the East. The 
fragrant air is stirred only by the twitter of 
birds, which serves to mark the stillness, and 
silence, and peace that reign around, The sub- 
dued light seems to add new charms to the 
gorgeous coloring of the Oriental flowers, while 
the water that wells up from the Jumna and 
rolls through the polished basin in a calm, 
broad, crystal stream, from the platform to the 
gate, through the midst of the garden, reminds 
us of the river of life, 

Soon the moon comes forth attended by her 
starry train, showing the beauties of*the Taj, 
softened in her silver beams. Now let us en- 
ter the building again. The magistrate, Major 
Wonud, who attends us, has, without our knowl- 
edge, sent thirteen or fourteen coolies before 
us, to stand in the arches above and below. 
At a signal each kindles a Bengal light, in whose 
mingled blaze the brilliant stones and polished 
marble are reflected. Presently, as the lights 
burn dim, and while we stand within the pal- 
isade beside the official tombs, looking up at 
the star of the dome directly overhead, ‘a native 
who had gone down into the dark vault in 
which the ashes of the mighty dead are inurned, 
utters a few solemn words that come up like an 
organ peal, and go echoing from arch to arch, 
majestic as distant thunder, and varied as tle 
aerial harp, like the spirit of the past coming 
up from the grave and lingering around the 
memorials of its love before it reascends to God. 

We seem to be in the presence of the charm- 
ing Mourtazee Zumanee, she of the divinely- 
delicate face, with an eye more beautiful than 
the evening star, and raven locks clustering on 
her bosom more decorative than the feathers of 
the birds or the flowers of the field. We call 
to mind that terrible day when the palace was 
oppressed, and the servants were afraid, and the 
physicians were assembled, and the ministers’ 
wives gathered silently in the chamber, and the 
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priests with tremulous voices read prayers, and 
the weeping nurses rubbed the hands and feet 
of the poor empress, and the emperor racked 
his mind for words of solace and comfort to the 
queen; and when, at last, she ordered the gems 
and jewels to be brought to her bedside, and 
said, “ Pardon all my faults and every unkind 
word. I have lived with you throngh joy and 
sorrow. God has made you a great emperor 
and given you worlds to rule, and sons and 
daughters to perpetuate your name. But now 
I must leave you and be a traveler to worlds 
unknown. Build me such a tomb as the world 
never saw.” And the parting husband and wife 
wept, and convalsively langhed and cried as 
they talked of death, and the Taj rose to me- 
morialize their love and embody their faith in 
things unseen. Byt such monuments rise no 
more. 

Such, then, is our mission field. It is amply 
protected by the civil authorities, so that life, 
limb, and character are as secure as here. It 
is unoccupied, save only at Tyzabad and Luck- 
now, by any other missionary society. It is 
accessible, being just north of the great railway 
arch which spans the peninsula from Bombay 
to Calcutta, and traversed with good roads and 
telegraphic lines. It is inhabited by an active 
and energetic race’ of men, wlfo, in former ages, 
have shown a capacity for the highest achieve- 
ments in philosophy, art, and song, and who 
are so thickly settled that they may easily be 
reached in masses. It is healthful. There are 
regions in which the white man can not long 
live. President Matthias once said to me, 
“When on the African shore I looked along a 
line of fresh graves of missionaries who had pre- 
ceded me, and thought how soon I might fill 
another, my heart sunk within me.” Let us 
not shrink from duty. Rather say with the 
noble Cox, “Though a thousand fall let not 
Africa be given up.” Yea, let the line of 
graves be drawn around the globe, but let not 
the Savior’s command be unheeded. Still we 
should be grateful and cheerful when Providence 
calls us to a charming and salubrious land. 
And India is healthful enough for the tem- 
perate and prudent, and beautiful enough for 
the angels of God. 


a 


ForMERLY, it was the fashion to preach the 
natural; now it is the ideal. People too often 
forget that these things are profoundly com- 
patible; that, in a beautiful work of imagina- 
tion, the natural should be ideal, and the ideal 
natural. 





MARRIAGE. 


~ 





BY JOHN W. MONTCLAIR, 





Love 's magnet-like—by instinct hearts are mated; 
To live in pairs, we were in pairs created. 





'T 1s wedlock wins the heritage of earth; 

Then squander not thy claim to man’s estate, 
Though anchorite and nun lead barren lives, 
Ours is the fate to dwell in living hives; 

And when at length in death these shores we flee, 
Children renew life's bond eternally. 


All ties of home are transient; younger claims 
Soon ask a sister's, or a brother's care; 

Death leads away our parents, friends enstrange— 
Their habits, our convictions—how they change! 
When time has flung its burden on thy back, 
What bliss to have a loved one by thy side, 

Who, hand-in-hand, has wandered far with thee, 
Toward the portals of eternity. 


Seek not ’mong vain and night-parading things 
For company with whom to link thy fate; 

For them thy purse must golden grains distill, 
That they may molt gay feathers at their will; 
To perch in gilded cage on rose-wood frames, 
And feed from crystal cups, are all their aims, 
By night mayst thou thy paragon dove display— 
Although she prove an owl concealed by day— 
That wives may envy, and men emulate, 

Home misery and happiness of state! 


Go, find some truer type of womankind; 

One moved by kindred soul, thy peer in mind; 
Whose aspirations will not fail to show 

A wife in feeling, a mother in embryo; 

Whose every purpose, twining with thine own, 
Completes itself when both to one are grown. 


—<>—_——_ 


MY DBAD BIRD. 





BY HELEN BRUCE. 





My little golden treasure, void of breath, 

My sweetness, turned to bitterness of death, 

My little sinless “ daughter,” fair and dear, 
That, until now, ne’er cost my eyes a tear! 

How shall I, lonely, pass these Winter days 
Uncheered by all thy sweet and loving ways? 
This is the hour, while twilight shadows fall, 
That thou wert wont to hear and heed my call; 
For,,weary with the labors of the day, : 
When night drew near, I loved with thee to play— 
Thou wert my mirth, my darling, yea, my all— 
Why liest thou there responseless to my call? 


Thou wert heart’s care to me, and rare delight— 
I weep, o’er many woes, uncheered to-night 
From bitter memories, by gentle wile, 

My comforter, how didst thon me beguile! 

O! wave once more thy silken wing above 

The head of her who had thy guileless love. 
Alas! it can not be, I am alone, 

Not even one poor birdie is my own. 
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EXCURSION TO VERSAILLES. 





BY PROF. J. P. LACROIZ. 





N° one who stops at Paris omits this excur- 
sion, and with reason, for there are few. 
spots in the nation which offer such manifold 
interest. It is the glowing point in the history 
of the great century. It was once the unhal- 
lowed paradise of the most pompous monarch 
who ever reigned. And in the recesses of the 
palace which he here created, he moved and 
lived amid all the glory and splendor of an 
Oriental despot. No heathen despot ever re- 
ceived from a whole admiring people proofs of 
deeper love and marks of more abject adulation 
than he. Poets blushed not to call him divine, 
and Christian priests, hesitating to apply to 
him the laws which are binding on all men 
alike, encouraged him in a life of pagan prof- 
ligacy. 

An incident is related, as connected with the 
origin of the palace of Versailles, which is an 
apt index of the intense worldliness of the age. 
It is said that Louis XIV was displeased, early 
in his reign, with the fact that the towers of 
St. Denis, the burial-place of the French kings, 
were visible from St. Germain, the former royal 
residence, and that, to get rid of this saddening 
sight, and create for himself a sort of heaven 
on earth, he resolved on the building of what 
resulted in the unrivaled palace of Versailles. 
The work was commenced in 1664. Previously 
to this time the place consisted of nothing more 
than a rustic village and a brick hunting 
chateau. When once begun, no expense of 
treasure was spared, no limit was set to the 
number of men employed. At several times 
the laborers engaged on the various parts of 
the work amounted to more than thirty thou- 
_ sand. Immense gardens and parks were laid 
out. Artificial fountains and lakes were fed 
from the Seine, by force pumps. And finally, 
after the golden stream of outlay bad been run- 
ning for seventeen years, the palace was so far 
completed that the Grand Monarch, with his 
whole court, took up his residence in it. Two 
hundred million dollars had been indirectly ex- 
tracted from the wages of the French poor; but 
what of that? A great end had been attained: 
the august king had now a residence from 
which the towers of St. Denis could no longer 
trouble him with the thought that some time 
or other he would probably be under the neces- 
sity of dying, 


Great encouragement was given to citizens to 


come to Versailles and build, and at one time 
the city, which sprang up on the east of the 





palace, numbered at least seventy thousand 
inhabitants. The palace remained for more 
than one hundred years the home of the brill- 
iant but profligate court. Both it and the city, 
however, received a fatal stroke when, in 1789, 
the conrt of Louis XVI abandoned it forever, 
and removed to Paris. Since then the city has 
languished to thirty thousand souls, and the 
palace has been a costly incumbrance, for which 
the French Government could find, till recently, 
no appropriate use. Bonaparte would have 
made it his royal residence, but the estimated 
expense of ten million dollars, for restoring it 
from the rayages it had suffered in the Revolu- 
tion, deterred him. Louis XVIII repaired it in 
part, at an expense of more than one million 
dollars. Louis Philippe was the first to find 
for it a fitting and noble use. He conceived 
the plan of turning the palace into a vast na- 
tional museum, and collecting within its spa- 
cious apartments the chief works of modern 
art which reflect glory on the history of the 
nation. In accomplishing this end, he spent in 
repairs and purchases not less than three mill- 
ions, and the present Emperor is still continu- 
ing the work. It is now the grandest collection 
of the kind in the world, 

In going from Paris to Versailles one has 
choice of three roads: two railroads, and a third 
road with horse-cars, which. Frenchmen curi- 
ously enough call the “American railroad.” 
The twelve miles are passed over in half an 
hour, and either road gives us a fine view of 
the environs of Paris, of the winding Seine, of 
the imperial residence of St. Cloud, and of many 
charming rural parks and villas, One usually 
enters the city from the east. As we passed 
down the grand Paris Avenue, which leads 
from the east to the palace court in the west, 
we were strongly reminded of Potsdam. There 
were the same wide, straight streets, lined with 
large, half-occupied houses, and the same still, 
untrodden pavements. We seemed lonely, and 
as if in a place where death had been. We 
had no time to tarry in the city, but passed 
down the Avenue immediately, and were soon 
within the solitary court of the great histor- 
ical palace. On either hand was a semicircle 
of large statues of the great characters of the 
age of Louis XIV and of later times. Riche- 
lieu, the great priest-politician, was there, and 
Condé, and Colbért, and conspicuous above all 
was, of course, the Grand Monarch himself. 
These mighty men once ruled the world, and 
did about as they pleased, both with the lives 
and property of men. And though they have, 
ages ago, gone and stood before that court 
where impartial justice is rendered, their impe- 
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rial forms still stand here, and impress the be- 
holder with a real, though vague, feeling of the 
power they once exerted. It was a strange sort 
of graveyard feeling. But we passed on. Be- 
fore us and on either side stretched out the 
body and wings of the great palace. Of its 
rich architecture, its Doric, Ionic, and Corinth- 
jan stories, and the innumerable statues and 
other works of art which adorn its exterior, we 
shall say nothing at all. The best description 
we could give would be made by pronouncing 
three or four adjectives, thus: grand, rich, and 
to some extent -beautiful, but too uniform. 
Arriving early in the day, we amused our- 
selves, till the hour for opening the galleries, 
by a stroll through the gardens and among the 
fountains of the park, beyond the palace. These 
are well worth seeing, and are not surpassed by 
any thing of the same kind in the world. The 
grounds of Potsdam are merely an unequal copy 
of them. The extent of these gardens is im- 
mensé. Their boundaries are beyond the reach 
of the eye to one standing at the west front of 
the palace. From this point, whieh is slightly 
elevated, they can be seen to fineadvantage. The 
prospect is one of strange variety and uniform- 
ity. The uniformity lies in the scientific forms 
that are used. These are mostly geometrical. 
There are square, and circular, and triangular 
lakes. There are elliptical and crescent-ghaped 
parterres of flowers ahd shrubbery, and further 


on lie numberless little forests, in all conceiva-, 


ble shapes of'art. Nature seems to have been 
ignored entirely, and this is the great defect. 
The eye grows weary of these precise figures; 
the sight is painful. There is more beauty, 
more lasting, satisfying beauty, in a simple 
landscape of nature. But this was the taste 
of the age. Art was worshiped and nature 
despised. It is well that these gardens have 
been preserved in their original forms. They 
are a lively image of the hollowness, the arti- 
ficiality of the age. The shapes of the trees we 
here see are full of this significance. Who but 
an artist under Louis XIV would think of so 
clipping the wings of Nature as to force trees 
to grow into the shapes of globes, and cones, 
and cylinders, and pyramids? And there are 
trees in more unnatural shapes than these. 
Some of the orange-trees of the gardens are 
very old, and even historical. One of these 
was planted by a queen, and, though four and 
a half centuries old, is yet in the enjoyment of 
youthful vigor. But it is the lakes and fount- 
ains, together with the groups of statuary or- 
namenting them, which lend a stroll im the 
gardens its chief interest. These, though of 
course not classic, are the work of the best 





artists of the Great Century. They lack neither 
number nor variety. Classic mythology, in 
especial, is well represented. The forests are 
full of nymphs; and the worthies of Olympus 
keep guard along the avénues and lake shores. 
If one strays into the winding ways of the 
little dark forests he is in danger, at every 
step, of stumbling upon the graceful form of a 
goddess or wood-nymph. At more than one 
place, by the side of the great walks, he is ar- 
rested by an impertinent sphinx, still engaged 
in proposing to travelers her (or his) trouble- 
some riddles. 

Some of the large water basins are very rich 
in ornament. In one of them are seated Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite, in a huge shell, and 
around them sport a swarm of nereids, tritons, 
and sea-monsters. Others are devoted to the 
exploits of Diana, Apollo, the Python, and so 
on. If one wishes to see the giants hurling the 
hills against the skies, these gardens will ac- 
commodate him. He can, if he will, see the 
horses of the sun watered by the tritons. Per- 
haps the strangest of the basins is that of La- 
tona. In the center five circular basins rise 
above each other like a pyramid, and above | 
these is a group in marble, of which Latona is 
the chief figure. She is imploring the ven- 
geance of Jove against the peasants of Lycia, 
who, when she was wandering, with her fam- 
ishing infants, Apollo and Diana, jumped into 
the pool and hindered her from drinking. Her 
wish of indignation, “that they might forever 
live in the pool,” has already taken effect; for 
Jupiter immediately changes them into frogs, 
and tortoises, and other slimy-lived creatures, 
and causes them, in their half or whole frog 
state, to spout, from their different stations, 
great streams of crystalline water upon the 
thirsty goddess. The effect of the whole is 
quite curious. , 

But the hour for opening the palace had ar- 
rived, and we hasted out of the park before 
seeing one-tenth of its beauties, On arriving, 
we found a large crowd already waiting at the 
doors. At last the police of the galleries ar- 
rived, They looked like a little army, but were 
really only about one hundred in number, and 
were evidently a very happy set of men. They 
were proud of their official costume, and of the 
position they held. Few Frenchmen enjoy such 
@ privilege as they. It is theirs to watch over, 
and to show to the admiring stranger, the 
works which glorify the deeds of France. They 
seem to feel responsible for the good name of 
the nation. Although their. office offers so 
many occasions and temptations to coldness 
and haughtiness toward the crowd of visitors 
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who, six days of every week, float through the 
galleries, yet there is nothing of it; they are 
the kindest, most accommodating of men, and 
would not, for any consideration, disappoint or 
wound the feelings of the humblest stranger in 
the vast multitude. By their directions and by 
the help of catalogues, one has every facility for 
seeing the objects which fill the multitudinous 
apartments of the palace. Or one can dispense 
with either of these helps, for nearly every im- 
portant picture or statue is labeled with the 
name both of the subject and of the artist. At 
Versailles, however, one feels more deeply than 
elsewhere the utter imadequacy of a day, or 


even of a whole week, for worthily seeing its. 


treasures, It requires an hour and a half of 
brisk walking simply to pass through the gal- 
leries once, without halting a moment. To pass 
through once, and take a hurried look at the 
finest of the objects, requires every moment of 
the five hours during which they are open. 
This latter we attempted to do, but, O, what a 
wearying, exhausting labor! Nothing else is 
more oppressive, both to sou) and to body. One 
becomes sick at heart, and longs to flee the 
haunts of men and throw himself upon the 
grassy bosom of mother earth. Nevertheless, 
our memories of that day are full of interest. 
It was a great historical day. We had wan- 
dered all along the fourteen centuries of the 
history of France, and had been present at its 
most brilliant events. We had seen the win- 
ning of its victories and the coronations of its 
kings. We had seen Queen Clotilda bringing 
her pagan husband into the fold of the Church, 
and had witnessed the success of the prayers 
and tears of the saintly Genevieve in turning 
from her beloved Paris the wrath of the great 
Hun! We had visited the court of the great 
Charles, and followed to the Holy Land the 
armies of St. Louis. The Maid of Orleans had 
become a familiar acquaintance, and the bright 
point in her life, the crowning of Charles VII 
at Rheims, seemed like an event of yesterday. 

But it is useless to specify. It is the later 
history of France which is here chiefly glorified, 
from Louis XIV to the present day. Napo- 
leon’s great battles, the minor ones of Louis 
Philippe, and the military successes of the pres- 
ent Emperor, are depicted in all the splendor of 
modern art. It is in painting these great bat- 
tle-scenes that Charles and Horace Vernet have 
won their chief glory. Some of these pieces 
astonish the beholder, as well by their vastness 
as by the perfeetion of their details, This is 
especially so with a, monster piece of Horace 
Vernet. It is sixteen feet high and more than 
one hundred in length, and represents a victory 





over a Mohammedan chief. In all the countless 
forms which cover ths vast canvas one sees 
no indistinctness, no confusion. Each portrait 
looks as if made for its own sake, and yet every 
figure is intimately related to. the action of the 
whole. The general impression, however, which 
is made by these large battle-scenes, is not such 
as is aimed at by the noblest works of art. It 
lacks unity and definiteness. Even though the 
design be to reproduce a specific moment in the 
battle in whieh a single heroic act turns the 
fortunes of the day, still the necessity of filling 
the main part of the canvas with hundreds 
of large figures, for the mere purpose of making 
out the appearance of an army, is 80 distracting 
as to interfere seriously with the oneness of the 
effect. It may be and surely is a severe test 
of artistic skill to produce a good battle-paint- 
ing, but the subject is certainly an unfortunate 
one. The same amount of thought and labor 
bestowed on a single form, would have many 
more chances of resulting in a master-piece. 
Even the celebrated “Judgment” of Michael 
Angelo, in the Vatican, is admirable rather for 
the excellence of its separate figures and groups 
than for the unity of the whole, 

But enough of pictures. It is not they alone 
which render the interior of the palace inter- 
esting. There are there several apartments of 
historical interest. We were shown the private 
rooms of the Grand Monarch. The room in 
which he died is kept in the condition it was 
in when last occupied, The room for operas is 
very richly decofated, It has been the scene 
of many splendid events. On occasion of the 
festival in honor of the marriage of the ill-fated 
Louis XVI, it was lighted. by ten thousand 
wax candles, The expense when a grand opera 
was performed was twenty thousand dollars. 
The royal chapel is a master-piece of splendor. 
On its decoration ‘here was no sparing of costly 
marbles and mosaic, of bronze, and silver, and 
gold, and precious stones, It looks small, 
though it is one hundred and fourteen feet in 
length, and otherwise well proportioned. It 
was here that the great Bossuet preached be- 
fore the royal: family, but without very great 
success in leading its august head into a moral 
life, It was here that the aged sinner, during 
the last years of his long reign, attended mass 
with Madame de Maintenon, and strove earn- 
estly to atone for the sins of his life, by repeat- 
ing his prayers and making resolutions to ex- 
tirpate his Protestant subjects. Here it was that 
he got on his knees and confessed to a Jesuit 
priest. .What a humbling of the great Louis! 

But here this letter must close. One or two 
other objects: to be seen at Versailles might, 
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| however, be mentioned. We saw several pic- DREAMS OF HEAVEN. 

} tures from American history; and among them 

| two portraits of Washington, one of Jackson a¥ hie. maby 8. BEALY. 

and Polk, ahd a very fine one of Webster and 

| of Clay. We were a little amused to find “T vail my brow from this dim earth, 

| among the battle-scenes which shed special And dream of brighter spheres.” 
luster on the armies of France, a large picture | (Pasage marked by « dear friend, now » dweller in those brighter spheres. ] 
representing the capture of Cornwallis at York- - «To suns that shine forever yonder, 

‘ || town. The victory is said to have been won ae a wee om puee taten 

“by Generals, Rochambeau and Washington.” Rew Lecling ee ates ream 
Now, however much the French general and ScuILLER. 





troops may have aided Washington in the 
capture, it seemed little less than laughable to | I pream of_a land of flowers unfading, 
make, as this painting does, the American | Which bloom afresh through the vernal year; 
chief play in the affair a mere secondary part. | Of ever-green trees forever shading 

But the hour for’ closing the galleries had | _ Te streams of crystal, bright ond clear: 

. : Where crimson cloud-tints deck the morning, 
arrived. The tare doer spore which had been And rainbow colors light up the eve, 
ebbing and flowing through the labyrinths of Only to give up their rich adorning, 
the great palace, was now moving to the place | And round our spitits their bright woof weave. 
of egress. We rushed for the railroad station, 
in imitation of the multitude, and by virtue 
sed Sigoroas eBorts anesueded in getting a place Where the heart’s dear idols, dead and dying, 
in the cars. Taking a final look at the great | ©.) never leave ie, Whee, Shecst 
eastern facade, on the frieze of which stands | Where harsh, cold words can never grieve us, 
in bold letters the descriptive inscription, “To Sending a chill to the heart's warm tide, 
ALL THE GLORIES OF FRANCE,” we bade adieu | Where those we trust so will ne'er deceive us, 
to this city of the great king, and were soon in | But will :oam eternally by our side. 
the midst of the hurry and glare of the gay 


I dream of a home where pain and sighing, 
Where sin and sorrow are never known, 


I dream of meetings of friends long parted— 








' capital. Of meetings undimmed by a single fear, 
woe Which will heal the woes of the broken-hearted, 
And dry forever the mourner’s tear; 
PAREWELL TO THE OLD OHUROH. — Where the brows we love so will never quiver, 
Or the fond eyes dim in a dark eclipse— 
byt. cumnms‘ suaed, And the heart and the soul will never shiver 
To feel how cold are a dear one’s lips! 
FArewett, old church, farewell! O, friend of my heart! in a brighter morning, 
1h A sad adieu! Do you roam so happy, among the flowers? 
Within thy courts so many times I’ve stood, Do you wreathe your brows in their rich adorning, 
And worshiped him, the Holy and the Good, And never long for this home of ours? 
So many blessings there received, I would Do you wish for the friends you left behind you, 
Not say adieu. Or send sweet thoughts to the loved of yore? 


Do the asphodel flowers of heaven remind you 


oS ma 
rai nancedyiat Of flowers you loved on our time-washed shore? 


It must be true! 
I may not cross thy threshold for long years, 
Nor bow in that dear spot embalmed with tears, 
| Where God himself has smiled away my fears. 
Old friend, adieu 


She answers me not—my friend and sister! 
Never on. earth shall I hear her voice; = 
But a soft breath comes through the dark cloud-vista, 
And her spirit whispers. to mine, “ Rejoice! 


tee ee ee ee 


) I have loved thee, old church, In a few short years, o'er the silent river, 
Have loved thee well! (Short indeed they will seem to be,) 
a} Within thy hallowed walls my vows were made, A sudden pang and 4 tremulous shiver, 
And baptismal hands on my head were Jaid; And forever free you will dweil with me.” 


There, too, for those whom I love I have prayed; 


But now, farewell! O fadeless flowers of the fields of heaven! 


O ever-green trees of the changeless hills! 


' I must leave thee, old church, O rainbow clouds to the bright skies given! 
if T must leave thee! . O crystal rivers and purling rills! 
i In joy and sadness thou hast sheltered me; ~ | O friendships pure!’ O loves unfading! 
i In all these years I have stood within thee; I dream of you all when my dark days come; 
And it may be for aye I must leave thee, And when the black waters my eyes are shading, 





And grieve for thee! - May your bright forms smile me a welcome home! 
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MAURIOE DB GUERIN? 





BY MBS. JULIA M. OLIN. 





AURICE DE GUERIN is no unheralded 

stranger. The genius, piety, and devoted 
love of his sister Eugénie won for him a place 
in a thousand hearts, and awakened a desire to 
read the letters which called forth her graceful 
responses. His journal, letters, and poems, as 
soon as they are translated and issued, will 
find, we are confident, even in America, a large 
number of readers awaiting them with large ex- 
pectations. They will not disappoint those ex- 
pectations. They reveal a rich nature, a heart 
alive to every claim of friendship, a poet’s eye 
for Nature in her sternest and her gentlest 
moods, a reverent spirit, a fervid genius inter- 
penetrated by a melancholy which overflows in 
his Journal, characterizes his correspondence, 
and colors his thoughts, not only in the gloomy 
solitude of La Chenaie, but in the brilliant 
scenes of Parisian life. He imputes much of 
this melancholy to the somber environment of 
his childhood, to his, readiness to dwell on the 
grave problems of existence; his biographer 
traces it to the germs of premature death sown 
among the roots of his life. For he was one 
of that choice company whose rare gifts and 
early death, ere the flower of their genius had 
room to unfold its glowing petals and breathe 
forth its delicate aroma, embalm their names in 
the love and memory of the world. Happy 
those who have had “In Memoriams” chanted 
by friend and sister! Happy those whose lives, 
fragments on the earth, are destined to reach 
the full harmony of their proportions in the 
heavens! 

Maurice de Guérin’s short and uneventful 
story is soon told. He was born in 1810, in an 
old chateau in Languedoe, of an ancient but 
impoverished family. “A dreamer from his in- 
fancy,” the boy to whom a sister gave a moth- 
er’s care and love, spent his early days in a 
seclusion that fostered his poetic temperament, 
while it deprived him of the rude activities and 
noisy sports necessary for the development of a 
healthy, happy nature. He was first sent to a 
school in Toulouse, then at thirteen years of 
age to Stanislaus College in Paris, where he 
graduated after five years with high honors. 
The following letters reveal the sadness of the 
young man, whose eyes so early looked into 





* Maurice de Guérin. Journal, Lettres, et Poémes. 
Publies par G. 8. Trebutien et pricidis d’une Etude 
Biographique par M. Sainte Beuve. Paris: Didier et 
Cie. , 





those: abysses of sorrow, usually hidden from 
the dreamy, aspiring gaze of youth. 


TO THE ABBE BUQUET, PROFESSOR IN THE STAN- 
ISLAUS COLLEGE. 
Parts, 1828. 

Sir,—I owe to you my confidence as to my 
best friend, and it is toward you that my 
thoughts have turned, as soon as I sought in 
my troubles him who can alleviate them. I 
have been perhaps twenty times on the point 
of rising to go and disclose to you all my mis- 
ery, but a sudden reflection arrested me and 
made me bear my trouble in silence. At last 
I opened-my mouth, but it is all that I could 
do; some'confused words escaped me, my tongue 
remained tied, and an invincible timidity, or, 
rather, a sort of confusion prevented my ex- 
plaining myself further. But your goodness 
encourages me and enables me to overcome the 
repugnance | had to give you the history of my 
feelings. I am going, then, to begin, although 
even while I write my pen sometimes pauses, 
and | still doubt if I ought to commence my 
recital. 

You know my birth; it is honorable, and 
that is all; for poverty and sorrow are heredi- 
tary insmy family, and the greater part of my 
relatives died in misfortune. I tell you this 
because I believe that that may have had its 
influence on my character. 

Why should not melancholy be communicated 
with the blood, since we see fathers transmit 
to their children natural deformities. My first 
years were extremely sad. At the age of six 
years I had no mother, A witness of the pro- 
longed regrets of my father, offen surrounded 
by scenes of mourning, I contracted perhaps 
then the habit of sorrow. Retired in the coun- 
try with my family, my childhood was solitary. 
I knew neither the sports nor the boisterous 
glee that accompany our irst years. I was the 
only child in the house, and when my soul had 
received any impression, I did not go and lose 
it or efface it in the midst of the games and 
distractions that the society of another child of 
my own age would have procured for me. But 
I presefved it entire—it was engraved deeply 
on my soul and had the time to produce its 
effect, 

My father implanted at the same time in my 
heart those sentiments of religion which have 
never been effaced from it, and the scenes of 
death that I loved. to go and contemplate in 
the cottages, with the curé of the parish, who 
was my preceptor, tanght me the brevity and 
uncertainty of life, even on its threshold. Thus 
without having lived-in the world, I had lost 
my esteem for it'as much by what I heard from 
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my father as by my young experience, TI finally 
abandoned my seclusion to enter college—thus 
passing from one extreme to the other, But I 
did not forget in the society of turbulent youth 
the lessons of solitude. I had taken them with 
me, never to lose them. Prom that time began 
for me that life, painful, difficult, full of sadness 
and anguish, in which I find myself engaged 
to-day. Accustomed to reflect, I did not look 
upon all that passed around me with the care- 
_lessness of youth, indifferent to every thing 
except pleasure... . . 

I had brought from my solitude a timidity 
from which I eould not disembarrass myself, 
and which took from me in the midst of my 
comrades that independence of soul, which, feel- 
ing free, speaks proudly its thought. I con- 
tracted thus a minute anxiety for all the duties 
I had to perform, that is to say, 1 trembled for 
fear that they were not well enough or soon 
enough done, This anxiety I still retain; it 
pursues me every-where; it takes possession of 
all my actions, to consider their nature, and 
foresee their result, so that there is scarce a 
moment of the day that does not bring me suf- 
fering produced by anxiety, and the trembling 
of a spirit incessantly alarmed. Sent finally to 
Paris, a wider field opened to my thought. In 
proportion to my progress in the intellectual 
and ideal world was the growth of my torments, 
because my reflections took a new activity. 
Thus have I been brought to the actual epoch 
of my life, and.if I have any knowledge of my- 
self, | believe that the cause of my sufferings 
is found in pride, in a profound feeling of my 
misery, in my reflection which is never at rest, 
finally in my passions and in my conscienee. 

My pride is not that indomitable haughti- 
ness which does not. recognize a master, and 
which wishes to see every thing at its feet 
without bending itself. My pride feeds on 
praise; it is even thirsting for celebrity, and 
more sensible to a slight than to all other in- 
juries. But by the side of this vice Providence 
has placed a sentiment equally strong and 
equally profound; it is the sentiment of my 
misery and of my nothingness. It is the strag- 
gle of these two opposing elenients that causes 
a part of my sorrows. When I read the his- 
tory or the works of a great man, my imagina- 
tion and my desires are inflamed; but a thought 
then comes, which makes me feel bitterly the 
absurdity of my foolish reveries: no one thinks 
worse of me than myself. 

Another source of my griefs is my thoughts; 
they pass in review what is under my eyes and 
what is not;-always carrying with them the 
image of death, they throw over the world a 





funeral vail, and never present. to me objects by 
their bright side. They only see every-where 
misery and destruction; and whem in my sleep 
they are left to themselves, they go and wan- 
der amid the tombs. Incessantly the idea of 
the end of being is presented to me; even 
things best suited to banish it reeall. it to 
me, and it never offers itself to me with more 
force than amid the gladness of a festival, and 
in the emotions of a lively joy. 

Finally, my conscience and my passions, you 
know them. . . . This is my daily life; this is 
what L suffer, not from time to time, but almost 
every moment of the day. Finally, my soul, 
burdened with all these woes, finding nothing 


‘in the world to which it can attach itself, falls 


back upon itself, and not finding any thing in 
me but misery and weakness is seized with a 
fearful disgust of all things. It becomes as if 
inanimate, and all its capacities are absorbed 
by suffering. 

This is what Iam. . . . I put myself in your 
hands; dispose of me. Ido not look upon my- 
self as lost, since you are willing to interest 
yourself in my miseries, and to listen to this 
sad recital, and the more I confide in your 
goodness, the stronger the hope I feel springing 
up within me. 


, , 
TO MADEMOISELLE EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 


Parts, May 18, 1829. 

My Dear Eugenie,—More advanced than I 
am in life, you consequently have more expe- 
rience, and you tell me that it is not so painful 
as it is said to be, and that each day brings its 
sweetness. For me, who, till now, have only 
seen the world in books and the society of my 
comrades, I should be bold if I dared risk.a 
judgment; but if I do not know the applica- 
tion of life, I know life in itself; I know whence 
I have come; I know where I ought to arrive, 
and I am no longer at that age in which one 
lives, so to speak, without knowing it, and in 
which one has not yet asked the reason neither 
of one’s self nor of what'surrounds ns. In effect 
I have sought to know myself and what sur- 
rounds me, and perhaps I have asked myself 
this question too soon, for I esteem the happi- 
est those to whom the secret is revealed as late 
as is possible, whatever it may be. I have ob- 
tained the answer, and each day it is repeated 
to me. 

I believe that. you have conceived a false idea 
of my character, when you have thought that 
I lose myself in vague reveries, and that I am 
drawn aside by a romantic imagination. It is 
true that I often love to abandon myself to 
sweet illusions, to cherish those delicious sor- 
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rows which have so much charm for the heart. 
But if you only know that phase of my char- 
acter, you do not know me fully. Above all, 
do not be frightened at what I am going; to tell 
you; and if papa reads it, dissipate his alarms 
if he has any. 

Reflection has anticipated my imagination, 
and has taken possession, so to speak, of my- 
self and of surrounding beings to study them, 
analyze them, and to know thoroughly all the 
mode of their existence, and the destiny which 
awaits them. Now it seems to me that who- 
ever has made that examination ought to have 
a very sad idea of the world and of himself. 
Henceforth what splendor, what fascination can 
blind his eyes? In vain man displays his fac- 
titious grandeur, and seeks to hide his nothing- 
ness under a pompous display; in vain, glory 
and pleasure lavish their seductions, his eye 
will pierce the vail and see beneath only a 
thinking reed, the plaything of the winds which 
blow over this world. He will read on its face 
that decree of death which tries in vain to be 
effaced, and the entire world with its monu- 
ments, its beauties, its grandeurs, only offers to 
them the image of a just and near destruction. 
In fine, in this world, where all is passing away 
and coming to an end, the idea of existence 
recalls necessarily that of death, and truly I 
know not how one can think of the one with- 
out thinking of the other; and then if one 
passes from destiny and the frailty of man to 
his interior miseries, to the eternal trouble of 
his heart, to the anguish which his passions 
cause him, to the astonishing mingling of pride 
and weakness, of grandeur and baseness, of 
complaints and hopes, of finite and infinite, of 
the perishable and the immortal, who can say, 
after having thus studied and analyzed man, I 
am happy here below? You know not, you 


-tell me, the charm of society, and all the de- 


lights presented by the variety of pleasures and 
the amusements of the world. But I ask you 
in these conversations, in these travels, in these 
festivals, can you get rid of yourself, can you 
stifle the idea of your present mfsery and of 
your future destruction?’ No. The voice of 
Death and of our miseries eries more loudly 
than all the voices of men, and the noisy splen- 
dors of a joy which is often false. What seems 
to me as most likely to banish these fatal im- 
ages, is that which recalls them the more sen- 
sibly, and that is the pleasures and dissipations 
which awaken the idea of the brevity of life. 
But woe to the man who, disheartened by so 
many miseries, has no other asylum than de- 
spair in his nothingness. There is another asy- 


jum for souls, who, in this abyss of miseries, 
a 





have not lost sight of their origin and their 
destiny, and this asylum is even the bosom of 
the Divinity. Only one thing ean alleviate the 
exile of man and render his present evils sup- 
portable to him—that is the contemplation of 
God; and. this is what I understand by this 
word contemplation. . There are few individuals 
who do not know the relations which unite 
them to the Divinity, and it is only a bad faith 
or @ rare ignorance that can ignore them; but 
there are few men who, living out of them-, 
selves, study society, the moral world, and the 
Divine law, who embrace them; above all, there 
are few men who study themselves, who ask 
themselves how they have been east into this 
world, what place they oceupy in the chain of 
beings, and what is the final cause of their ex- 
istence. But when, disdainful of the material 
world, they seek to understand their own ex- 
istence, and to know the links which bind us to 
our equals or to society, and those which unite 
society itself to the supreme Arbiter of the 
world, then they seek, they discover, they con- 
template the truth; and to contemplate the 
truth, is it not to contemplate God, the source 
of all truth, who manifests himself to us by the 
moral and physical order of the world, which is 
only a combination of truths? This, it seems 
to me, is the most worthy occupation of an 
intelligent being. We are traveling to eternity, 
where we shall see finally truth, face to face. 
What have we to do better, in our journey, 
than to occupy ourselves with the happiness 
which awaits us, and to seek to seize it as a 
sort of foretaste of eternal good? 


Maurice left Paris, and retired to La Che- 
naie in Brittany, where he joined a community 
of four young men under the care of the Abbé 
de La Mennais. “This,” he said, “was truly a 
solitude among solitudes, where one can hear 
nothing but the whistling of the wind in the 
forests, or see nothing but the passing clouds.” 
This somber scene, whose wintery desolations 
he has graphically described, brightened at the 
touch of Spring. Hear him tell of the magical 
transformation: ‘‘La Chenaie, which was a few 
days ago a Siberia, has suddenly become a 
Tempe. All is flower or verdure, all is song 
and love in the verdure and the flower, It is 
an enchantment, an intoxication, a sweetness 
which for some moments transports me to the 
midst of the angels: Nature is virgin in the 
month of May, in all the fresfiness of her vir- 


_ginity.”. The charms of this genial season he 


reproduces with an accuracy of delineation, a 
delicacy of touch which place him among the 
lovers of nature, whose genius enables them to 
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seize the fleeting grace of the hour and give it 
perennial life. He writes in his Journal of 
April 25th: “It bas just, rained. Nature is 
fresh and radiant, The earth drinks.in the wa- 
ter. which gives it life. One would say that the 
tlirone of the birds bas been refreshed by this 
rain; their song is purer, louder, more sprightly, 
and vibrates wonderfully in the air, become ex- 
tremely sonorous and ringing. The nightin- 
gales, ball-finches, blackbirds, thrushes, gold- 
finches, chaffinches, and wrens, all sing and re- 
joice. A goose, which cries like a trumpet, 
adds to the charm by contrast. The immova- 
ble trees seem to listen to all these noises. In- 
numerable apple-trees in bloom look at a dis- 
tance like balls of snow; cherry-trees also, all 
white, stand up like pyramids, or spread out in 
fans of flowers. The birds seem to aim, now 
and then, to those effects of an orchestra, where 
all the instruments blend in a mass of har- 
mony.” 

“ May 3d. Happy day; broad sunshine; mild 
breezes; perfumes in the air; felicity in the soul. 
The verdure gains ground visibly; it has darted 
from the garden to the groves; it reigns along 
the fish-pond, it leaps from tree to tree, from 
thicket to thicket, in fields and on the hill-sides, 
and I see that it has already reached the forest, 
avd begun to spread over its large surface. 
Soon it will have overflowed as far as the eye 
can reach, and all the grand spaces, closed in 
by the horizon, will be waving and roaring like 
a vast sea—a sea of emerald. A few days more 
and we shall have all the pomp, all the oy 
of the vegetable reign,” 

The joy of his first visit to the sea is hight- 
ened by the companionship of a friend, of which 
he thus speaks: 

“It is an unparalleled happiness to travel— 
to go to the sea-side with a congenial compan- 
ion. Our conversation darted like an arrow, if 
I may say so, from Chenaie to St. Mato, and 
our six leagues accomplished, I would have 
wished still to see before us a long line of road, 
for truly conversation is one of the sweet 
things that one would ever prolong.” “He 
gives us an idea,” says M. de Sainte Beuve, “of 
those conversations which embrace the world 
of the heart, and of nature, and which glance 
across poetry, tender remembrances, hopes and 
all the lovely inquisitiveness of youth. I im- 
agine that this sweet converse resembled in 
tone and spirit the communings of Basil and 
Gregory on the shore of Athens, and those of 
Augustin and his friends on the shores of 
Ostia.” . 

He had not been a year in La Chenaie, pur- 
suing his studies in the Latin, Greek, English, 





and German, when the community was dis- 
persed by ecclesiastical authority in consequence 
of the heterodox principles of the Abbé de La 
Mumais. Maurice did not quit Brittany, and 
in the hermitage of his friend, Hyppolite de 
Morvonnais, he obtained a glimpse of family 
life, which he -has painted in glowing colors. 
“Have the English poets of the fireside, Cow- 
per and Wordsworth,” inquires his biographer, 
“ever depicted more deliciously the joys of a 
pure home, domestic felicity, this memory of 
Eden, than the traveler resting a moment under 
the blessed roof?” 

‘ December 20, 1833. I have never’ tasted 
with so much intimacy the happiness of the 
family life. Never have I been so penetrated 
with the perfume that circulates in all the 
rooms of a pious and happy house. It is like 
a cloud of invisible incense that I inhale con- 
tinually. All the little details of intimate life, 
the series of which constitutes the day, are for 
me so many shades of a continual charm which 
goes on developing, from the beginning to val 
end of the day. 

“The morning salutation, which renews, in 
some sort, the pleasure of the first arrival, for 
the formula used is almost the same, and be- 
sides, the separation of the night is a type of 
longer separations, full as they are of dangers 
and uncertainties; the breakfast, a repast in 
which one celebrates immediately the happiness 
of being reunited; the walk which follows, a 
sort of salutation and adoration which we ren- 
der to nature; our entrance and seclusion in a 
room with its antique panneling, looking upon 
the sea, inaccessible to the noise of the house- 
hold; in one word, a true sanctuary of work; 
the dinner, which is announced to us not by 
the sound of the bell which calls together the 
college or the mansion, but by a soft voice; 
the gayety, the lively sallies, the graceful flow 
of small talk which float incessantly during the 
repast; the sparkling fire of dry branches, 
around which we draw our chairs immediately 
after; the pleasant words which are spoken in 
the heat of the flame which crackles while we 
converse; and if the sun shines, the walk by 
the seaside enjoyed by a mother with her child 
in her arms, the father of the child and a 
stranger, these two last with canes in their 
hands; the red lips of theittle girl, whose lisp- 
ing accents keep time with the waves, some- 
times the tears she sheds, and the cries of in- 
fantine sorrow on the sea-beach; our thoughts 
in regarding the mother and child in smiles, 
or the child who weeps, and the mother who 
tries to soothe it with the sweetness of her 
caresses and her voice; the ocean ever rolling 
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its grand succession of waves and sounds; the 
dead branches that we break as we wander here 
and there on the shore, to light on our return 
a quick, bright fire; this little work of the 
woodman, which brings us near nature and re- 
calls to us the singular ardor of M. Feli for the 
same labor; the hours of study, and poetic rev- 
erie which brings us to supper; which calls us 
with the same sweet voice, and passes in the 
same joys as the dinner, but less dazzling be- 
cause the night vails all, tempers all; the even- 
ing, which openg in the glow of a cheerful fire, 
and from reading to reading, and converse ever 
and anon broken off and resumed, goes to lose 
itself in sleep: to all the charms of such a day 
add I know not what angelic radiance, what 
enchantment of peace, freshness and innocence 
shed by the fair hair, the blue eyes, the silvery 
voice, the laughter, the little grimaces full of 
intelligence of a child who I am sure is envied 
by more than one angel; who enchants you, 
bewitches you, makes you dote upon her with 
a slight movement of her lips, so much power 
is there in weakness; to all this add finally the 
dreams of imagination, and you will still be far 
from having attained the measure of these inti- 
mate delights.” 

This beautiful picture was soon darkened by 
the removal of one of its central figures. Most 
keenly did Maurice feel the loss of the wife of 
his friend, and in his stern questionings of 
death and the hereafter, he reminds one of Fos- 
ter, who thus looked with thoughtful eye 
through the opening gates of the grave. He 
thus writes to his sister: 

Panis, February 1, 1835. 

“T believe that you received, my dear friend, 
in the first days of this year, a letter from 
Madame Morvonnais, impatiently expected, be- 
cause you complained of her silence. Papa told 


_me that she spoke to you of a journey to La 


Chenaie, which resounded with your praises. 
She was so happy when she spoke of her friends! 


' Of what else did she write to you? Of the 


future, doubtless, which so smiled upon her; of 
the happiness which surrounded her; of her 
little Marie, who filled her maternal heart; 
what do I know of all the soft pictures which 
come under the pen in the rare moments when 
one is almost happy? 1 presume all this, for I 
know that hers was a soul so serene and expans- 
ive that only calm and smiling pictures could 
find place in her letters. My dear friend, pre- 
serve carefully this letter, as the last proof of a 


friendship over which you will weep, and the | 


last expression of a poor young woman who 
knew not that she was going to die, 
“We have lost her by one of those thunder- 





bolts, the possibility of which one puts aside 
for those we love, as if our love consecrated the 
heads on which it rests and warded off the 
blow of death. Alas, it more frequently at- 
tracts it! Our friend was torn from us on Fri- 
day, the twenty-second of January, at nine in 
the evening, after two days’ illness. She was 
stricken by a brain fever in the midst of con- 
versation, in @ circle of family and friends, be- 
fore the fireside hearth, where I have passed 
by her side such charming hours. She scarcely 
perceived that she was dying; her soul was 
transported almost without a tremor to the 
bosom of God. In the last moments of health, 
a short time before her disease had manifested 
itself, she spoke of persons who were dear to 
her, of those whose memory she cherished, and 
my name was among them. Strange instinct 
of the soul, to enumerate its friends when it is, 
unknown to itself, on the point of leaving them! 
What a happiness to be included in this reck- 
oning, so solemn and so touching, of the affec- 
tions of a dying one, who reviews the past for 
the last time; and what a fountain of tears it 
opens in the heart! Our poor Marie was 
scarcely twenty-six years old. Hyppolite has 
displayed a strength of soul equal to his grief. 
He has been admirable in the sorrow of his 
sacrifice. I know nothing that has convinced 
me of the profourd strength of religious senti- 
ments, as the constancy of this soul, whose 
sensibility I fully know. Behold, then, all his 
life of poetry and solitude withered, broken, 
destroyed. The Val was our center in Brittany, 
the homestead of our Breton family, our Zhe- 
baide, as we called it; all its beauty has dis- 
appeared. She who animated this desert, who 
filled it with the charms of her heart, of her 
mind, of her person, has taken every thing 
away with her. -If our friend remains here, 
fixed by the singular and fatal attraction of 
places where one has been happy, we will re- 
turn here to console him; it would be a sacred 
but mournful pilgrimage. How many traces 
would I find; I who, during two months and a 
half, have hidden here the happiest life! Is 
there a single nook in all this shore which does 
not call forth tears for some happiness that I 
have tasted there? This sea, so often a witness 
of our walks and our long talks! these rocks 
with whose windings I am so familiar! here is 
forever a funereal remembrance attached to that 
ocean which I have so much loved. Yesterday 
I met with a book which we were accustomed 
to read in the evening, in our vigils, which 
were prolonged so charmingly in the roar of the 
waves, O, how terrible is the vivacity of the 
remembrances attached to outward objects! 
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The simple sight of this book, brought before 
my eyes, full of life and in all their relief an 
infinity of details, which began to be effaced in 
the distance of memory; and so carried me 
back to the bosom of a happiness forever lost, 
that I shed tears over its pages as I would 
have done over the places which it récalled to 
me. My dear friend, I now turn with more of 
confidence and with a sort of attraction toward 
that world where go one by one all our affec- 
tions. The death of our friends teaches us not 
to dread so much a passage opened by them, 
and that some of them render attractive. 

“I have written to Hippolyte, not econsola- 
tions, but testimonies of my grief. All other 
balm irritates instead of calming. Write to 
him also; your letter will do him great good. 
Adieu, my dear friend; I have not the courage 
to speak to you of other things to-day.” 

Here is a pretty little extract from his 
Journal: 

“Paris, August 22, 1834. I have received a 
Jetter from Onesimus. In opening it a perfume 
of flowers and of the country was exhaled from 
all its folds. I at first thought that it had in- 
closed one of those breezes which flutter about 
all the day in the meadows and the gardens; 
but I was delighted when on turning the page 
I scattered on the floor blue and yellow petals, 
rose-leaves, and blades of grass. There was 
company in the drawing-room; I blushed; I 
remained silent: I thought that they would 
question me—rally me perhaps on what gave 
me so much pleasure. I would not have known 
how to answer; I would have stammered, and 
words would have failed me. And, besides, how 
could I make strangers comprehend the value 
of a blade of grass in a letter, the charm of 
these touching childish joys, of these exquisite 
simplicities? Happily no one noticed it; con- 
versation went on; I left them to themselves, 
and [ hastened to collect my treasures furtively 
atid like a thief. Society, as it is constituted, 
has so altered men and destroyed in them the 
artless instincts of the soul, that those who 
have escaped. the general contagion and pre- 
served in its virginity thé simplicity of primi- 
tive tastes, are constrained to hide themselves, 
to steal away, to wrap themselves in a sort of 
modesty.” 

And this charming description of a Winter 
scene is worthy of any painter of the pretty 
little pictures with which Nature cheers the 
hearts that love her. 

“ La Chenaie, March 11,1833. It has snowed 
all night. My partially-closed shutters have 
given me a glimpse, ever since [ got up, of the 
great white sheet which has stretched itself in 





silence over the country. The black trunks of 
the trees rise like columns of ebony on a floor 
of ivory; this hard and sharply-defined opposi- 
tion, and the gloomy aspect of the woods, makes 
one exceedingly sad. One hears nothing; not 
@ living being, except some sparrows, who, 
chattering, take refuge in the fir-trees, which 
extend their long arms Jaden with snow. The 
interior of these tufted trees is impenetrable to 
the frost; it is an asylum prepared by Provi- 
dence; the little birds know it well. 

“T have visited our primroses; each one car- 
ried its little burden of snow, and bent its head 
under the weight. These pretty flowers, so 
richly colored, have a charming effect under 
their white’ hoods: I have seen -clusters en- 
tirely covered with a single block of snow. All 
these smiling flowers thus vailed and leaning 
toward each other, seemed a group of young 
girls surprised by a wave and sheltering them- 
selves under a white apron.” 

“ March 20th. The Winter leaves smiling. 
He bids us farewell with a fine sun, resplendent 
in a sky pure and smooth as a Venice glass. 
Still another step of Time finished. O, why 
can he not, like the coursers of the immortals, 
reach in four bounds the limits of his dura- 
tion?” 

After several visits to the Music des Antiques, 
De Guérin wrote the Centaur, the review of 
which by George Sand put him in the rank of 
French poets. M. Sainte Beuve speaks of it as 
“a magnificent and singular composition, a co- 
lossal fragment of ancient marble.” “The last 
of the Centaurs,” says he, “interrogated on his 
mountain hight, relates in his melancholy old 
age the pleasures of his early years to a curious 
mortal, the abridgment of a centaur called 
man; for man seen in the perspective of this 
grand fable would be only a centaur degraded 
and on foot. Nothing is more powerful than 
this dream of several pages; nothing is more 
artistic and classic in its execution.” 

But the domestic joys that were beginning 
to open upon him in his marriage to Caroline 
de Gervis, his literary successes, and the ten- 
der friendships that brightened his life, were 
alike powerless to stay the progress of the dis- 
ease which attacked him. In the vain hope of 
restoration to health, he sought once more his 
blue natal skies, and underneath his father’s 
roof, in the midst of the love and the prayers 
of his family, he died in the Summer of 1839, 
at the age of twenty-nine years, ‘in the ‘holy 
calm of a Christian faith and hope. “The two 
volumes,” says the Academician, “which are 
now published will make him live, and by a 
just compensation of a destiny cruelly cut off 
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that which is scattered, which was not written “T eall it:good water, don’t you?” 
or noted but by him alone, that whieh he had “Never drink water by itself.” As Jenks 


not the time’artistically to weave and ‘to ‘trans- 
form, becomes his most beautifal crown, and 
one, if I mistake not, that will not fade.” 
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“TF they would n’t let him have it!” said Mrs. 

Leslie, weeping; “O, if they would n’t sell 
him liquor there’d be no trouble.* He’s one 
of the best men when he doesn’t drink. He 
never brings liquor into the house; and he tries 
hard, I know, to keep sober, bat he can not 
pass Jenks’s tavern.” 

Mrs. Leslie was talking with a sympathizing 
neighbor, who responded by saying, “It’s a 
downright shame!” 

While this conversation was going on a little 
gir], not over ten years old, sat listening atten- 
tively. After a while she went quietly from 
the room and took her way, unobserved by her 
mother, down the road. There was a purpose 
on her mind; she had started on a mission. 
“O, if they would n’t sell him liquor!’ Those 
earnest words of her mother had filled her 
thoughts. If Mr. Jenks would n’t sell her fa- 
ther drink, there would be no more trouble. 
How simple the remedy! She would go to Mr. 
Jenks and ask him not to let her father have 
any more liquor, and all would be well again. 
Artless, innocent child! 

The tavern kept by Jenks—the laziest man 
in Milanville, he was too lazy to work—stood 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the tenement 
occupied by the Leslies. Toward this. point, 
under a hot sun, Lizzie made her way, her 
mind so filled with its purpose that she was 
unconscious of heat or fatigue. Not long be- 
fore a traveler alighted at the door. After giv- 
ing directions to have his horse fed, he entered 
the bar-room, where Jenks stood behind the 
counter. 

“Have something to drink?” inquired the 
landlord. 

“T’ll take a glass of water, if you please.” 

Jenks could not hide the indifference at once 
felt toward the stranger. Very deliberately he 
set a pitcher and a glass upon the counter, and 
then turned partly away. The stranger poured 
out a full tumbler of water, and drank it off 
with an air of satisfaction. 

“Good water, that of yours, landlord,” said 
he. 

“Is it?” was returned somewhat uncourte- 
ously. 





said this, he winked to one of his customers, 
who was lounging on the bar. “In fact it’s so 
long since I drank any water that I forget how 
it tastes. Don’t you, Leslie?” 

The man to whom this was addressed was not 
so far lost to shame as Jenks. He blushed and 
looked confused as he replied— 

“Tt might be better for some of us if we had 
not lost our relish for pure water.” 

“A true word spoken, my friend!” said the 
stranger, turning to the man whose swollen 


| visage, and patched, threadbare garments, too 


plainly told the story of his life. ‘‘ Water, pure 
water, bright water! is my motto. Its attend- 
ants are health, thrift, and happiness. It takes 
not away ‘the child’s bread, nor the toiling 
wife’s garments.” 

There were two or three eustomers at the bar 
besides Leslie, to whom this was addressed; and 
all of them, in spite of the landlord’s angry and 
sneering countenance, treated the stranger with 
attention and respect. Seeing this, Jenks could 
not restrain himself; so, advancing to his side, 
and laying his hand rudely on his shoulder, 
said, in a peremptory manner, “See here, my 
friend; if you are about to make a temperance 
lecture you can adjourn to the town-hall or 
Methodist chapel.” 

The stranger moved aside a pace or two, so 
that the hand of Jenks might fall from his per- 
son, and then said, mildly, “There must be 
something wrong here, if a man may not speak 
in praise of water without giving offense.” 

“IT said you could adjourn your lecture.” 
The landlord’s face was now «# fiery red, and he 
spoke with insolence and passion. 

“QO, well, as you are president of the meet- 
ing, I suppose we must let you exercise an ar- 
bitrary power of judgment,” said the stranger; 
“T did n’t think any one had so strong a dislike 
of water as to consider its praise an insult.” 

At this moment a child stepped into the bar- 
room. She glanced neither to the right nor left, 
but walked up to the landlord, lifted up to him 
her sweet, young face, and said, in tones that 
thrilled every heart but his, “ Please, Mr. Jenks, 
do n't sell papa any more liquor!” “Off home 
with you this instant!” exclaimed Jenks. As 
he spoke he advanced toward the child with his 
uplifted hand in a threatening attitude. 

“Please don’t, Mr. Jenks,” persisted the 
child, not moving or taking her eyes from the 
landlord’s countenance. “Mother says if you 
would not sell’him liquor, there ’d be no trouble, 
He’s kind ahd good to us all when he does not 
drink.” 
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“ Off, I say!” shouted: Jenks, now. maddened 
beyond self-control, and his hand was-about to 
descend upon the little one, when the stranger™ 
caught her in his arms, exclaiming as he did so, 
with deep emotion, ‘God bless the child! No! 
no, precious. one!” he added; “don’t fear him. 
Plead for your father; plead for your home. 
Your petition must prevail. He can not say 
nay to the little ones, whose angels do always 
behold the face of their Father in heaven. God 
bless the child!” added the stranger, in a chok- 
ing voice. “O that the father, for whom she 
has come on this touching errand, were present 
now! If there were.any thing of manhood yet 
Jeft in his nature, this would awaken it from 
its palsied sleep.” 

“ Papa! O papa!” now cried the child, stretch- 
ing forth her hand, In the next moment she 
was clinging to the breast of her father, who, 
with bis arms clasped tightly around her, stood 
weeping and mingling his tears with those rain- 
ing from the little one’s eyes. 

What an oppressive stillness reigned in the 
room! Jenks stood subdued and bewildered, 
his state of mental confusion scarcely enabling 
him to comprehend the full import of the 
scene; the stranger looked on wonderingly, yet 
deeply affected. Quietly, and with moist eyes, 
the two or three drinking customers, who had 
been lounging at the bar, went stealthily out; 
and the landlord, the stranger, the father, and 
his. child, were left the only inmates of the 
room. 

“Come, Lizzie, dear! this is no place for 
us,” said Leslie, breaking the dead ..silence. 
“We'll go home.” And the unhappy inebriate 
took his child by the hand, and led her toward 
the door. 

But the little one held back. 
wait,” she said; “he bas n't promised yet. 
I wish he would promise!” 

“ Promise her, in Heaven’s name!” said the 
stranger. 

“If I do promise, I keep it!” returned ‘the 
landlord, in a threatening tone. 

“Then, for God’s sake, promise,” exclaimed 
Leslie, in a half-despairing voice; “ promise, 
and I’m safe!” 

“Be it so! May I be cursed, if ever I sell 
you a drop of drink at this bar, while I am 
landlord!” Jenks spoke with an angry em- 
phasis. 

“God be thanked!” murmured the poor 
drunkard, as he led his child away. “God be 
thanked! theve is hope for me yet.” 

Hardly had the mother of Lizzie missed her 
child ere she entered, leading her father by the 


“ Wait, papa, 
0, 





hand. “O mother!” she exclaimed, with a joy- 


lit countenance and a voice of exultation, “ Mr. 
Jenks has promised.” 

“ Promised what?’ Hope sprang up in her 
heart on wild and fluttering wings, her face 
flushed ad grew deadly pale. She sat panting 
for an answer. 

“That he would never sell me another glass 
of liquor,” said her husband. 

A pair of thin, white hands.were clasped to- 
gether; an ashen face was turned upward; 
tearless eyes looked their thankfulness to 
Heaven, 

“There is hope yet,” said Leslie. 

“ Hope, hope} And, O Edward, you have 
said the word. .Hope through our child. In- 
nocence has triumphed over vice and cruelty. 
She came to the strong, evil, passionate man, 
and in ber weakness and innocence prevailed 
over him. God made her fearless and elo- 
quent.” 

A year afterward a stranger came that way, 
and stopped at the same old tavern. As before, 
Jenks was behind-his well-filled bar, and drink- 


ing customers came and went in numbers. Jenks 


did not recognize him till he called for water, 
and drank a full tumbler of the pure liquid 
with a hearty zest. Then he knew him, but 
feigned to be ignorant of bis identity. 

The stranger made no reference to the scene 
he bad witnessed there a twelvemonth before, 
but lingered in the bar-room most of the day, 
closely observing every one who came there to 
drink. Leslie was not among the number. 

“ What has become of the man and liitle girl 
that I saw here at my last visit to Milanville?” 
said the stranger, speaking at last to Jenks. 

“Gone to the devil, for all I care,” was the 
landlord’s rude answer, as he turned away. 

“Do you see that little white cottage away 
off there, just. at the edge of the wood?” said 
one of the customers. ‘“ Two tall poplars stand 
in front. The young man you ask for lives 
there. And what is more, if he keeps on the 
way he has begun, the cottage will be his own 
in another year.” 

“Ah! I eee; well, did Leslie, as you call 
him, ever try to get a drink here, since the 
landlord promised never to let him have another 
drink?’ 

“ Twice, fo my knowledge.” 

“ And he refused him?” 

“Yes; if you remember, he said in his anger, 
‘May I be cursed.if I sell him another drop.’ 
That saved poor Leslie, Jenks is superstitious 
in some things. On one occasion he drove 
Leslie from the bar-room, threatening, at the 
same tinse, to horsewhip him him if he ever-set 
foot over his threshold again.” 
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BY BEV. JAMES M. FREEMAN, A. M. 





THAT will people think of us a hundred 

| years to come? Will they be as much 
amused at our habits, costume, and language 
as we are at those of the people of the last 
century? Surely this will not be! Are we not 
the greatest people the world ever saw? do we 
not live in the most remarkable era of the 
world’s history? Does any one suppose that 
the people of the next century will know more 
than we of this progressive age? How can 
this be, when we have so far outstripped all 
who have gone before us that further progress 
seems impossible? We have steam and light- 
ning harnessed to our chariot. How can the 
twentieth century beat that? 

O if we could only look a hundred years 
hence, we should doubtless see some fair reader 
of the Ladies’ Repository—for of course this. 
periodical will continue till that time—looking 
over an ancient file of bound volumes handed 
down as an heirloom from the great, great 
grandmother, and wreathing her pretty young 
face in smiles as she reads of the doings of 
those queer people who lived “a hundred years 
ago.” She smiles at their conceit as they talk 
of their progressive age. They traveled by some 
sort of slow process which dragged them wearily | 
over the sea at only twenty miles an hour, or over | 
the land at forty. They called it fast; but see, | 
she has but to step to the roof of her dwelling, 
and enter her balloon, which sways and waits 
for her. With her fair hands she unfastens the 
silken cords, and all alone guides the frail ves- 
sel on its aerial flight, while she makes a brief 
call on her cousin in Australia. They of the 
olden time sent messages under the ocean 
through a clumsy wire, at the rate of twenty 
words a minute, and thought it wonderful. 
She has but to open a little door in the wall 
of her room and touch a spring, and a little 
silver bell tinkles in Egypt, and her brother—or 
some other gentleman—who is spending a little 
time there, converses with her through the cele- 
brated “ Pneumaticon —subterranean — circum- 
mundane” tube. 

Our special business in this article, however, 
is less with the future than with the past. We 
may safely risk the smiles of our posterity while 
we indulge a smile at our ancestors. We have 
before us a file of an old magazine, of the first 
number of which we purpose giving some ac- 
count. 

“The Gentleman’s Magazine, or Monthly In- 


telligencer,” was begun in January, 1731, one 
Vou. XXVIT.—15 








hundred and thirly-six years ago, in the city 
of London. Each number contained forty-eight 
pages, considerably smaller than those of the 
Ladies’ Repository. The motto on the title- 
page is, strange to say, “E Pluribus Unum.” 
The political significance of the legend was not 
so fully understood then as it was a half cen- 
tury later. The “Great Republic” was then 
unknown. The second George was on the throne 
of Great Britain, and the “colonists” were 
gradually pushing their settlements from the 
Atlantic sea-board westward, contending in their 
march with beasts of prey and savage tribes. 
The applicability of the motto to the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” is probably to be found in 
the fact that the periodical was composed, to a 
great extent, of articies “Collected chiefly from 
the Publick Papers.” One-half of the first num- 
ber is thus taken up with extracts, political and 
otherwise. In these days we should call it 
“ Eclectic.” 

Colley Cibber was at that time “ Poet-Lau- 
reate.” As in duty bound, he celebrated the 
advent of a new year by an ode which appears 
among the literary extracts of this number. It 
is called ‘‘Ode for New-Year’s Day, by C. Cib- 
ber, Esq.,” and seems to have waked up the 
critics and parodists. Some of the passages in 
these criticisms and parodies would not be tol- 
erated in any periodical of the present day, so 
great are their violations of decency. 

There is a long list of “ Domestick Occur- 
rences,” for January, noted in the order of a 
diary, from the first day of the month to the 
thirty-first. From this it is evident that the 
number for January could not have been issued 
till February. As an instance of special and 
unparalleled enterprise, the October number con- 
tains the following note: 

“ pes~ To satisfy the Impatience of our Read- 
ers, the Publication of the future Numbers shall 
not be delayed above a Day or two after the 
conclusion of each Month.” Only think of a 
publisher of the present day expecting to “ sat- 
isfy” his readers with such a note! Some of 
the sensational weeklies are now published ten 
days before date, the monthlies a week, and in 
some instances two weeks, while even the stately 
and dignified quarterlies must not be a single 
day beyond the first of the publishing month. 

Among the “ Domestick Occurrences,” we find 
an illustration of barbarous customs, which 
makes us shudder to read or even think of: 
“Cork, January 15.—This day one Zim. Croneen 
was for the murder and robbery of Mr. &. 
Leger and his wife at Bally volane, sentenced 
to be hang’d 2 minutes, then his head tc be 
cut off, his bowels to be taken out and thrown 
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in his face; and his body to be divided in 4 
quarters to be placed in 4 cross ways.” How 
shocking to treat even a murderer so! to take 
vengeance on the poor dead body for what the 
living soul had done! But, perhaps, a hundred 
years hence there will be those who will turn 
with equal horror from a perusal of the accounts 
of our present system of choking the life out of 
criminals. If that aversion belongs to the next 
century, then are there some now living who 
are ahead of their times. 

With “Domestick Occurrences” are also 
chronicled accounts of unusually deep snows in 
all parts of the country, blocking up the roads, 
and creating great suffering. Some fast riding 
is also recorded. “Lord Cavendish” is said to 
have ridden “ twenty-one miles in one hour and 
six minutes.” This was very likely before the 
snow-storm aforesaid. That would be consid- 
ered rapid riding even in these fast days. We 
know of some railroad companies that would 
do well if they should get their trains to imi- 
tate Lord Cavendish’s horse. Dueling seems 
also to have been in vogue. Two “ Right Hon- 
orable” gentlemen met “in the upper park at 
St. James's,” in this snowy month of January, 
and crossed swords right valiantly, cutting, 
slashing, thrusting, parrying, till their mutual 
wrath was appeased, and their mutual honor 
satisfied. Fortunately, neither of them was 
seriously hurt. 

Those were the days of witches. A strange 
story came to this first number of the maga- 
zine, wafted across the waters of the broad 
Atlantic, from “Burlington, in Pensilvania.” 
The editor’s geographical knowledge of America 
was slightly confused, and this confusion, by 
the way, seems to be inherited by some English 
editors of the present day. As the two colonies 
were cnly separated by the beautiful Delaware, 
he could easily mistake New Jersey for “ Pen- 
silvania.” 

Burlington seems to have been a favorite 
haunt of the witches. There stood for many 
years on the bank of the Delaware a large old 
buttonwood-tree, which was said to have been 
at one time the witches’ trysting place. They 
danced around it on dark and stormy nights to 
the sound of music, and here is a part of one 
of the songs they sang: 


“Merrily daunce we, merrily daunce we, 

Around the sycamore-tree! 

Full many will daunce this terrible night, 
But none will be merry but we. 

The ships shall daunce on the yesty waves, 
The billows shall daunce and roll, 

And many a screech of despair shall rise 
From many a sin-sick soule! 





Be merry, be merry; the lightning’s flash 
Itself were sufficient light. 

And we’ve got us a phosphor-gleaming corse 
To be our candle to-night. 

There never was night more foul and black— 
There never was fiercer blast— 

O many a prank the winds will play, 
Ere this terrible night be past! 

Be merry; the fiends are roving now— 
And death is abroad on the wind— 

Join hands in the daunce, to-morrow’s light 
Fall many a corse shall find. 

Our sisters are out on mischief bent— 
The cows their milk shall fail, 

The old maid's cat shall be rode to death, 
And her lapdog lose his taile. 

The farmer in vain shall seek his horse, 
Who fastened his stable door 

With key and with bolt, if he has not nailed 
A horse-shoe firmly o’er.”* 

It must have been somewhere near this tree 
that the circumstance narrated in the old maga- 
zine occurred. A number of men and women 
who were suspected of being witches in human 
guise were arrested and brought to the govern- 
or’s house, on the bank of the river, where 
three hundred people had assembled to see 
them tried. Scales were put up, and the ac- 
cused were weighed against a large Bible, which 
of course was much lighter than themselves. 
This was proof positive; but to make the fact 
of their guilt clear to the most skeptical, they 
were required to undergo the trial by water. 
“They were then to be tied head and feet to- 
gether, and put into a river, on supposition 
that if they swam they must be guilty. This 
trial they offered to undergo, in case as many 
of their accusers should be served in like man- 
ner; which being done, they all swam very 
buoyant, to the no small diversion of the spec- 
tators, and clearing of the accused.” 

As a suitable match for the witch story, 
there follows one about a ghost, the scene of 
which is laid in England. This ghost appeared 
in form of a dog, and revealed the bloody secret 
of a murder which had taken place thirty-five 
years before. This dog of a ghost, or ghost of 
a dog, which ever it was, refused to be pacified 
unless its master’s bones were decently buried 
in consecrated ground; which being done it 
appeared no more. 

Then follows a long list of casualties, mar- 
riages, births, deaths, promotions, ecclesiastical 
preferments and bankrupts, after which there 
is a summary of foreign news, and some observa- 
tions on gardening. 

One of the most amusing things in the volume 





* Barber and Horve’s “ Historical Collections of the 
State of New Jersey.” 
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is the followipg proclamation of a Scotch town 
crier, giving notice of a fair. It was sent to 
the editor by a correspondent, who speaks of it 
as having been “lately published.” “O yes! 
and that’s e’e time; O yes! and that’s twaa 
times; O yes! and that’s theird and last time: 
All manner of pearson and pearsons whasoe’er, 
let ’um draw near; and I shall let them kenn, 
that their is a Fair to be held at the muckle 
Town of Langholm for the space of aught days; 
wherein if any Hustrin, Custrin, Land-louper, 
Dubskouper, or Gang-the-gate Swinger, shall 
bread any Urdam, Durdam, Rabblement, Brab- 
blement, or Squabblement, he shall have his 
Lugs tacked to the muckle Trone, with a nail 
of twal a penny, until he down of his Hob- 
shanks, and up with his muckle Doaps, and 
pray to Hea’n, neen times, God bless the King, 
and thrice the muckle Loard of Relton, paying 
a Groat to me, Jemmy Ferguson, Baily of the 
aforesaid Manor. So you heard my Proclama- 
tion, and I’ll haam to my Danner.” 

It produces strange feelings to hold in your 
hand an old volume printed a hundred and 
thirty-six years ago, and to reflect that every 
one in any way connected with it, or interested 
in it, has passed away from earth. The writers, 
the compositors, the pressmen, the binders, the 
publishers, the carriers, the salesmen, the read- 
ers, and all to whom the book refers, are gone. 
They were once living realities as are we. They 
had earthly joys and sorrows as we have now. 
Many items in this old magazine are silent rec- 
ords of smiles or tears, of happiness or woe 
experienced by the men and women of a former 
generation. Kind mother earth has long since 
pressed them all as sleeping children to her 
bosom. 

And what a comment have we here on human 
greatness! The crowned heads and the nobles 
‘of the land, whose names and deeds are recorded 
in those ancient pages, now live only in the 
annals of the past. Once they were envied for 
their wealth, or fame, or power. Who envies 
them now? Solomon truly says, “A living dog 
is better than a dead lion.” 

Perhaps in some future day, in the coming 
century, curious eyes will gaze on the pages of 
the present number of the Repository and read 
these lines. We can but leave on record for 
such that we enjoy life in these days full as 
much as did our fathers in former generations, 
and full as much, we think, as our children will 
in the generations to come. For after all the 
improvements in sources of comfort made in 
the march of ages, there is but one Source of 
true happiness, and that belongs alike to all 
ages and to all generations of men. 





I DREAM MY DREAM, 





I DREAM my dream: the sullen tide 
Is flowing slowly past; 

The bark lies on the river side, 
Rent sail and drooping mast; 

The flowers are fading sad and pale, 
That bloomed upon the shore, 

And so I furl my idle sail, 
And rest upon the oar. 

And sometimes sudden tempests fall 
Upon the varying stream, 

And sometimes sunshine gladdens all, 
And I—I dream my dream. 


I dream my dream, my lovely dream, 
Throng’d with its shapes immortal; 

How bright the golden halos gleam 
About the mystic portal! 

I speak the poet spell I know, 
I sign the mystic sign; 

Across the holy bar I go, 
And all its bliss is mine. 

For me the angel voices sound, 
For me the soft rays beam; 

For me the music swells around— 
And so I dream my dream. 


And all that’s fair, and pure, and bright, 
Around my vision throng; 

The people of the realms of light— 
“The holy land of song.” ‘ 

I shut the world’s fierce clamor out, 
I drop the mystic vail— 

The din, the riot, and the shout, 
To pierce its folding fail. 

No tempests threat, no clouds obscure 
The soft seraphic gleam; 

No shadows cross the radiance pure— 
And so I dream my dream. 


And all is warm and truthful there— 
As cold and hollow here; 

No stains that load our common air 
Sully that atmosphere. 

The mourners smile, the dead awake, 
Upon the dream-land’s shore; 

The foes the late atonement make, 
The loving part no more; 

And silenced voices speak for us, 
And hidden glances beam, 

And love and duty blend—and thus 
I dream my golden dream. 


el 


LOWLINESS OF LOVE. 





Ir is not in the mountains 
Nor the palaces of pride, 

That Love will fold his wings up 
And rejoicingly abide; 

But in meek and humble natures 
His home is ever found, 

As the lark that sings in heaven, 
Builds its nest upon the ground. 
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WHAT THE BIRDS TEACH ME. 





BY MES. JENNIE F. WILLING. 





“ Hark to Nature's lesson, given 
By the blessed birds of heaven. 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy. 
‘Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow.’ —HEBER. 





E are in school now. God means us to 

learn every hour. That is why he keeps 
us away from home, under training for the 
High School, where 


“ Angels walk, and seraphs are the wardens.” 


He has posted teachers to right of us, teachers 
to left of us, teachers at every turn. ‘“ Wisdom 
crieth without. She uttereth her voice in the 
streets. She crieth in the chief place of con- 
course; in the openings of the gates, in the city, 
she uitereth her words.” Object lessons are 
ever before us. “Copies” are “set” for us all 
over the walls of our great school-house. 
Problems are given us—some of them so dark 
that we bend over them till the brain reels 
with weariness, and the heart throbs almost to 
breaking. Very foolish learners are we. The 
Great Master stands beside each student, ready 
to help and explain, but we: stagger along 
through the hard lessons, blundering and fail- 
ing, shutting our ears against his pitying 
whisper, “Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” 

Every thing that touches our life is meant to 
teach us something, Joys are teachers, and so 
are sorrows. The pencil that traces our lessons 
is now of sunbeams, then dipped in tears, and 
anon in blood. However the teaching may irk 
or pain, we come to know at last that it was 
cheap at any cost. Children hate school re- 
straints. They catch glimpses through the 
windows of paradisiacal playgrounds, and turn 
the leaves of their books listlessly, thinking of 
kites, and balls, and fishing rods. Afterward, 
when they suffer in the business of life for lack 
of the learning they shirked, how bitterly they 
say, “If we had only known!” So with us 
grown-up children. We do not like to be shut 
up to the tiresome lessons of patience, and faith, 
and charity, pricked on by the goad of disci- 
pline; but hereafter we shall see the use of 
every twinge of disappointment, and every throe 
of pain, ; 

Not only does God teach us by Christian 
words and prayers, his providences, his books, 
his Spirit, but he has left ajar the doors of the 





soul’s citadel, the senses, that simpler and 
humbler things may come in to help us learn, 
Some of these sweep in grandly, and hold us 
spellbound, for the nonce, as when the divine 
harmonies of the world of sound are brought us 
by a master-singer, who has listened so care- 
fully he has caught the echo of an-angel’s harp. 
But it is the tiny, flitting, creeping, whisper- 
ing, silent things that touch our thought, day 
by day, that most certainly do mold us. When 
Christ would teach that most difficult of all 
lessons, submissive trust, he said, “Consider 
the lilies, how they grow; they toil not, they 
spin not, and yet Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Consider the 
ravens, for they neither sow nor reap, which 
neither have storehouse nor barn, and God 
feedeth them. Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings, and not one of them is forgotten 
before God?” 

What beautiful teachers are “the blessed 
birds of heaven!” Shelley calls them ‘“em- 
bodied joys,” and Mrs. Stowe echoes prettily, 
“ignorant little bits of feathered happiness.” 
They are like bright-hued pictures in our les- 
son-book. We see in them a little of the skill 
of God’s handicraft. What a nice piece of 
mechanism is a bird! Just adapted to the 
element which is his pleasure-arena and hunt- 
ing-ground. His slender legs have strong 
springs in them, to start him upward. His 
sharp bill cuts the air. His hollow bones help 
support his well-oiled, nicely-shingled body. 
His tail-feathers are a rudder to steer him. 
An elephant’s or a donkey’s ears would hinder 
his flight; so he has simply an opening to hear 
through. His eyes are set so far back, each 
takes in nearly a hemisphere; thus piecing out 
with vigilance his small fighting resources. 
Birds are always true to the laws of their be- 
ing. They are evidently born in the domain 
of the “decrees”—“predestinated” to certain 
modes of life; and nobody is silly enough to 
believe them morally responsible. Not so hu- 
man beings. A white child, carried off by 
savages, and brought up in their barbaric way, 
would be an Indian to all intents and purposes, 
and civilization would have a task to bring him 
under its proprieties again. But a dove, hatched 
in a vulture’s nest, will be a clean bird, in spite 
of step-motherly teachings and the examples of 
the carrion-eating crew. Though it never looked 
into a dove’s nest, when it sets up housekeep- 
ing, it will be after the most approved style of 
dove-life. 

‘Somebody thinks for the birds, or they would 
never get safely through their annual miracle 
of going into Winter quarters. I wonder how 
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they know it is going to be too cold for them 
to stay here! How do they publish their call 
for a council? Where do they get their geog- 
raphy, their navigation, their charts and com- 
pass? And will not that same kind Somebody 
think for me, who get so puzzled down here in 
this tangle of paths? He says he “will bring 
the blind by a way that they knew not, and 
lead them in paths that they have not known.” 
Birds had sailed leagues and leagues away, 
through the roadless, guideless air, each Fall, 
and back each Spring, for centuries, while 
men were creeping along the seashore, lost, 
if out of sight of landmarks. I suppose the 
raven that Noah sent out of the ark was as 
good an air-navigator as any now a-croak; but 
the men who took the first trip, under the 
guidance of the first compass, were another 
sort of sailors from those who run that fool- 
hardy yacht race across the Atlantic, a few 
months since. It seems that the birds are 
meant to live their little life, mate, keep house, 
and bring up those that are to sing and flit in 
the sunshine after they are dust, and—that is 
all. So the good God gives them their outfit 
of knowledge to use and enjoy, without the 
blundering perplexity of experiences, by which 
we are disciplined for our ceaselessly-progress- 
ive being. 

You may have seen a feathered paterfamilias 
dart off on a hunting excursion, shooting 
through the air, his pretty pinions a-skimmer 
in the sunbeams, like some dainty daylight 
fireworks. The thought of filling those little 
gaping bills propels him almost like gunpowder 
force. You may see his counterpart rushing 
about the streets, any day. What on earth 
hurries the man so? One would think starva- 
tion was snarling at his heels. Softly, friend, 
that is one of our best business men! He is 
getting rich} He is on the chase after mam- 
mon! What cares he—the muckworm—for the 
glorious frescoes thrown upon the world’s wall 
from the brush of the Infinite? What recks he 
of God’s claim upon his money, and time, and 
thought? Wiser is our winged biped. He 
starts from home of a sunshiny mcrning, with 
the determination that business shall move 
now. Away he darts; but, as the air, all pal- 
pitating with light and beauty, bathes his tiny 
form and sets his fine nerves all a-thrill with 
ecstasy, he stops, just a moment, to chirp out a 
halleluiah or so, and before he knows it his 
full heart has poured itself forth in an eight- 
paged Thanksgiving Anthem, which whirls and 
ripples, laughs and eddies, away off to the stars, 
and falls into just the little place left for it in 
the oratorio, in rendering which worlds bear 





the prime parts. It goes in another direction, 
too—this doxology. It drops down through 
the gloom upon a bruised heart, like a bene- 
diction, And the nestlings do not starve, for 
“God feedeth them.” Solomon advises the 
sluggard to go to school to the ant. I think 
most of us might take lessons from the birds. 

I have a pair of caged canaries on the stand 
beside me. They are teaching “under diffi- 
culties.” There is a faint echo of the conflict 
of races in my bird-cage. One is a dark, dull- 
eyed little fellow, “King Philip ’—* Phil,” usu- 
ally. When he is let alone, he appears as 
amiable as Irving supposes his dusky namesake 
to have been. But when his yellow cage-mate, 
who rejoices in the euphonious Highland name, 
“Rob Roy,” sets upon him, as he does in true 
freebooter style whenever the question of the 
first chance at the feed-cup is thrust upon 
them, his tawny majesty bristles up, as if a 
small fiend had taken possession of him. Then 
“comes the tug of war!” Fizz and sputter, yell 
and scratch! Here, there! Up, down! On the 
porch, on the floor! You might think they 
were tearing each other to shreds! But one 
yields a trifle, and with an aw fait shake of 
the feathers, and an “all right” perk of the 
head, the other picks at the seeds, as if nothing 
had happened. I wonder if human janglings 
do not look as unnecessary, as meaningless to 
the angels, as their calm eyes take in the tur- 
bulent ages. Dominance in the bird-cage is 
simply a question of strength. Is it not so in 
this larger cage “that doth grossly close us in?” 
Where volitive forces come together, one must 
rule. Of course, it is the stronger. There is 
no use in grumbling. This law is inexorable. 
The only sensible thing to do is to make our- 
selves strong. This we can accomplish, no 
matter what our natural disabilities, by gym- 
nastics of body, of thought, of soul, by anchor- 
ing to the Eternal Strength; and this those 
catalogued “weak” often do, most certainly. 

Jesus called Herod a fox. He himself is 
styled the “Lion of Judab,” from his kingli- 
ness, and “the Lamb,” from his submissive 
sacrifice. How many people make us think of 
the winged “characters” that flit, and sing, and 
fight upon the airy stage above our heads? The 
lives of some seem as narrow and aimless as 
that before me in the bird-cage—a dainty, flut- 
tering round of eating, and sleeping, and dress- 
ing the plumage; small, sweet chirpings and 
nest makings; now and thenea fierce little fit 
of selfishness—“ much ado about nothing;” and 
occasionally a thrust of the head through the 
wires for a wondering peep at the outside 
world, Others, made with strong wing and 
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blinkless eye, cut the ether with majestic sweep, 
and soar away sunward; this eyrie above the 
clouds where storms have birth. Such dif- 
ference is there in people. Perhaps, after all, the 
little life lived aright, would be ‘just as beautiful 
in the eyes of the good God as the lofty one. 
Great and small are words of comparative 
meaning, and when measurement is taken from 
@ point igh as heaven, there can be hardly 
a noticeable difference between us little pig- 
mies, creeping about on this speck of a world. 
How like an eagle did the first Napoleon soar 
up out of common people’s sight, his eye on 
the sun of universal empire, self-involved, reck- 
less of human suffering! He took little account 
of God till, beating with broken wing the bars 
of his island cage, he was forced to acknowledge 
the glory of the self-abnegation of Jesus, and 
its contrast with his own heartless ambition. 
He was an object lesson for the nations, illus- 
trating the prophet’s word, “Though thou set 
thy nest among the stars, thence will I bring 
thee down, saith the Lord.” 

Barn-yard fowls, like some very plain people, 
have been specially useful. Not to hint at the 
hecatombs that have been offered upon the 
shrine of appetite, they have borne an important 
part in arranging the affairs of nobler bipeds. 
Before men learned to measure time by ma- 
chinery, the cock-crowing marked the night 
hours. Sir Chanticleer is a watchman under 
30 good drill, he does not have to walk his 
beat to keep awake. He stirs himself, calls 
the hour, and drops off to sleep again, as 
soundly as if no such responsibility were upon 
him. This recalls a scrap of old English Reader 
poetry, that takes one back to the days of log 
school-houses and few books, when all sorts of 
great things were crowded without mitigation 
down small throats, to lie undigested till later 
strength should bring them up for rumination: 


“In the barn the tenant cock, 
Close to partlet perched on high, 
Briskly crows—the shepherd’s clock, 
Jocund that the morn is nigh.” 


It would cost a pretty sum to arrange clarion 
signals from ocean to ocean. Every morning 
this wide continent is spanned by these shrill 
bird voices, announcing the new day. Where 
did he learn his crowing, this knight of the 
trumpet? What vocalist taught him time, and 
pitch, and power? His is but a small note, but 
it cuts the air like a Damascus blade. How it 
echoes from throat to throat,. away, away, 
through the Rocky Mountain passes, on, across 
the plains, till it meets the music of the West- 
ern seal Who knows but there is a note of 





genuine praise in this piping? God has not 
forgotten the world. He is drawing aside the 
curtains of the dark, and pretty soon he will 
wheel up the big round sun, to make all things 
grow and be glorious. 

How prettily each day’s drama opens in the 
country! The voice goes- forth. The dawn 
peeps over the hill. The small birds tweet out 
their “ Yes, yes, in a minute,” stretch a leg, 
then a wing, clear their throats, flirt off the 
last mesh of the sleep net, and hop from the 
perch to unsling their silver horns, and tune 
their violoncellos for the morning’s oratorio. 
Cattle low contentedly. Horses whinny for 
breakfast. Hired man stumbles out to the 
barn, his feet not quite free from the mock 
cerements Night wraps us in, to remind us 
of the coming dreamless sleep. He rubs his 
eyes, emits a resonant yawn, and the play is 
open, all heralded in by the pert little trum- 
peters of the hayloft. But how disheartening 
any attempt at getting city people up ata 
seasonable hour! According to the duty of 
unrecognized rhymesters, unheeded reformers, 
and discouraged pastors, the faithful bird of 
the dawn blows his blast just as lustily, as 
though every body was going to heed his call. 
Cities are occupied principally by men. These 
inherently-disobedient animals huddle together 
for barter, and keep the rest away, except 
poodles, canaries, and street-car horses. Else 
there would be some use in early crowing. As 
it is, one might as well sound his bugle in a 
necropolis, or on the leaden ears of Sennacherib’s 
host. No one stirs but sick people who have 
moaned all night, old people who have worn 
out their sleeping power, and babies who are 
too contrary to lie still any longer. I think it 
was sage Ben Franklin who made the discov- 
ery that, in this latitude, the sun’s rays emit 
light and impart warmth before nine in the 
morning. 

Very little does all this trouble our clarion 
king. He simply crows his crow, when the 
time comes, and if people will sleep away the 
beautiful morning, if they will burn out youth 
and health by gaslight, and lie abed while the 
grand miracle of the opening day is being 
wrought, how can he help it? He has done 
his best to call them up. True to the law of 
his life, he has sent out his little voice, and 
probably it is not wasted. It may fall upon 
the ear of the young man slinking hom> from 
a:night of crime. In spite of him, it may take 
him back to the old farm-house and purer days. 
Perhaps the memory of his mother’s last prayer 
will creep in through the chink pried open by 
this echoed home-sound. 
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How full of deepest anguish and love is that 
wail of Christ over the doomed city where 
dwelt “his own,” who “received him not!” 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!” We can hardly believe 
with good John Bunyan, in the “special call,” 
which he illustrates by the cry of the hen which 
the chicklings can not disregard, bringing them 
to a place of safety, nolens volens; yet we ad- 
mire the ingenuity of this prince of allegorists, 
in using the habits of these simple feathered 
folk to teach great lessons. The gabbling of 
geese saved Rome. The crow of a cock brought 
an apostate apostle to his senses, recalling to 
his bewildered thought the word of the Master. 

There is a wonderful adjustment of forces in 
the natural world. Every element is weighed, 
measured, and held in equipoise. Now and 
then, to teach us our dependence, God slides 
this or that element up a trifle on the scale, 
and an earthquake or tornado goes crashing 
through the land, bringing people to their 
knees. What a place for so dainty a bit of 
mechanism as @ humming-bird! It flits from 
bloom to bloom so airily, its delicate wings 
a-quiver with finest ecstasy. Is it a flying 
flower, or the incense-breath of blossoms grown 
tangible, or the angel of the flowers, whose 
light wing flashes through German poetry? 
The Summer air is laden with pestilence that 
will lay many a strong man low before night- 
fall. If the winds awake to wrath they will 
wrench up trees of a century’s growth, How 
dares such a strengthless thing hover about so 
carelessly, on its honey-hunt? God, who goes 
infinitely below, as well as infinitely above us, 
cares for it. He will hide it till the storm be 
overpast. And will he not shelter us, who are 
of more value than many humming-birds? 

I suppose this is the prime lesson the birds 
are set to teach us: “God careth for us.” 
When our thought wanders off through space, 


“ From star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads her flaming wall,” 


and we remember that every rood of the way 
is full of the Infinite Presence, we stagger 
wearily back to this little planet, tired of trying 
to comprehend the limitlessness of God. We 
say with the Psalmist, ‘When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man that thou visitest him?’ Then we 
think of our tiny, insignificant selves—our bur- 





dens pressing us—and we wonder if, after all, 
God may not forget us. Then comes the assur- 
ance of our Elder Brother, that he notes the 
sparrow’s fall, and numbers the hairs of our 
head; so we are lifted up and strengthened. 

The poor need never be pinched by their 
poverty. This talisman will keep the wolf 
from the door. Starvation dares never enter 
the home where this Word is held unflinch- 
ingly before his skinny face and cavernous eyes. 
This is God’s note of hand for our sustenance— 
his check for our daily bread. It will never be 
known till “the books are opened” and the 
records are read up, how many thousands of 
widows and orphans have kept soul and body 
together, till better days came, by clinging des- 
perately to these promises of food. 

God feeds the birds, not only what grain is 
necessary to grind up into bone, and muscle, 
and feathers, but an overplus to convert into 
music. He feeds them sunshine and gladness, 
He gives them the glancing of streamlets, the 
ripple of rills, the perfume of flowers, the thou- 
sand sights, and scents, and sounds that fill 
them to the brim with happiness. Home joys, 
too. He sets them in families. He feeds all 
their inner life. Shall not this teach us to 
trust him? 

I want to see the marble for which art has 
done almost what Venus was said to do for 
Pygmalion’s work. I want to listen to the 
music rolling through grand cathedral aisles, 
resonant with immortality. I want to look 
upon the canvas that grew almost into life 
under the hand of the old masters. My soul 
hungers for the glories hidden away in the 
Cascade Mountains, thundering in Niagara, 
gleaming on the brow of the Jungfrau, slum- 
bering in the vale of Chamouni, shimmering 
in the Staub-bach. If I trust cheerfully, sub- 
missively, as do the birds, I know God will sat- 
isfy this hunger. If I am too weak to be led up 
these mounts of earthly beatitude, if he sees it 
best for me to spend my years upon dead lev: 's, 
always in sound of hammers and wheels, him- 
self will feed this love of beauty, till its wings 
grow and tremble forth in the shadowless glory 
of the better land. He notes the moaning 
hunger of the soul. Though the eye dances, 
and the lip is merry, his ear catches the silent 
cry that goes up evermore from the empty 
heart, and if we but trust him he will feed us. 
After all, it is God we hunger for. It is his 
love we do so greatly need. His word is, 
“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled;” 
and “My God shall supply all your need, ac- 
cording to his richés in glory, by Christ Jesus.” 
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BY MRS. KR. D. C. ROBBINS. 





it was in the early part of October, ——, that 
the Rev. Mr. Allen started to walk to Farmer 
Owen’s over the hills. He had to cross two 
low spurs of the Green Mountains, and as he 
climbed to the top of the second the rich valley 
of the Otter Creek lay spread out before him. 
At any other time he would have stopped to 
admire its gentle undulations; its great flower 
garden of forest trees, rich in every color and 
hue; its silver threads winding their way to 
the waters of the Champlain, and the glorious 
Autumn light which lay like a golden mantle 
over them all. But this afternoon he seemed 
oppressed by the beauty which surrounded him. 
He looked upon it with eyes misty from tears. 
There was a dull heavy weight upon his heart— 
a weight which even the long, fervent prayers 
that he had uttered so unceasingly since noon 
had failed to move. Between him and that 
landscape, we might also say, between him and 
the mercy-seat, there moved a slight, tall boy, 
with a laughing blve eye, clustering brown 
hair, and lips always ready with a merry pleas- 
ant word. To-day, there was Benny, nutting 
under the bare, brawny arms of the butternut- 
tree; throwing his line into the little brooks, 
that came babbling down from the steep mount- 
ain side; driving his cows along the narrow 
foot-path; standing with Blossom under the 
bright maple, and shouting with pride and joy 
as she wreathed her pretty face in the gay 
leaves. 

“O, Bennie! Bennie!” Mr. Allen hardly knew 
he was calling the name, till it came back to 
him with such an empty, mocking sound, from 
the heartless echo; “ almost’’—Mr. Allen thought, 
startling himself by the seeming impiety of the 
“almost as if there were no great, kind Father 
over us all.” 

As he came near Farmer Owen's house, he 
saw his oxen yoked to the plow. He knew 
they had been there since the telegram came. 
Mr. Owen had read it in the field, gone to the 
house and forgotten them, and no one had dared 
to put them up. He was a man fully capable 
of taking care of his own affairs under any cir- 
cumstances, never having been known before to 
forget. 

Mr. Allen beckoned to an Trishman who was 
passing, and asked him to take care of them. 
The man came with an awed look upon his 
face, as if even there he stood in the presence 
of a great sorrow, and without the least noise 
he obeyed. 





Mr. Allen walked on slowly toward the house. 
He had known Mr. Owen for many years, and 
he knew him well. Indeed, there was a peculiar 
bond of sympathy between the two men. In 
all his large parish, there was not one upon 
whom the minister relied as he did upon the 
strong, sturdy farnier. Many and many an 
hour he had walked by his side when he was 
upturning the brown earth, and had discoursed 
with him on topics which would have sounded 
harsh and repulsive to common ears, but which 
were fraught with deep and vital interest to 
them. Mr. Owen was a direct descendant of 
the Puritans, and every drop of blood in his 
veins was tinged with as strong and true a 
“blue” as if he himself had landed in the May- 
flower. He took naturally to the sterner doc- 
trines of religion, while Mr. Allen, versed in 
all the modern lore, questioned and doubted. 
The keystone of Mr. Owen’s theology was the 
sovereignty of God: “Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right?” This was the man upon 
whom God had now laid his hand so heavily; 
and Mr. Allen felt that if the trial brought no 
murmur, no rebellion against that mighty Sov- 
ereign, the stern old faith were indeed a rich 
one in which to live and die. He knew that 
one element in this war was Puritan. Sons of 
the Roundheads filled up the ranks of the 
Northern army. They marched to battle to 
strains of the old tunes that had lingered in 
the nursery and the sanctuary from the day 
that Cromwell and his soldiers chanted them on 
Marston Moor. All down the aisle of Time 
came tramping to the music, mailed men, bear- 
ing on their shields the two words, Liberty and 
Equality. They trembled on Mr. Owen’s lips 
with his parting blessing to his boy. Would 
he remember them, and would they comfort and 
give him strength now? 

Where there is affliction in a house, the min- 
ister is at home. Mr. Allen entered without 
knocking, and made his way to the large, old- 
fashioned kitchen ir which he was sure of find- 
ing the family. 

There, by a table, with his arms folded and 
laid heavily upon it, sat Mr. Owen. His wife 
was in a small rocking chair by the fire, and 
Blossom, a young girl, sat on a low stool be- 
tween them. 

Mr. Owen rose to welcome him; so did Blos- 
som; but the wife did not notice him—she sat 
still, rocking herself to and fro, looking at the 
blazing wood. . 

Mr. Allen put a hand in the brawny one that 
was held out toward him, and laid the other on 
Mr. Owen’s great heaving breast. “ My friend,” 
he said, “how is it with the decrees of God?” 
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“Just and true are all thy ways, thou King 
of Saints,” faltered out the man. 

There was something strange in his voice—a 
thin, womanl: sound, so unlike the deep sten- 
torian tones in which he had always spoken 
before. Mr. Allen, when he heard it, almost 
felt as if it had dealt him a blow. 

“Thank God! Thank God! He has not then 
forsaken you, and from the depths of this deep 
trouble you can still say, ‘The Maker of all 
doeth well.’” 

“Yes, yes—and for an instant there glim- 
mered from his dull eye a spark of the old 
controversial fire—“ you don’t suppose I have 
held on to that anchor when the skies were 
cloudless, and the little waves just rocked my 
bark, to let alone of it now, when the great 
waves and billows are going over me, do you? 
I’ve planted it firm, and it don’t yield; no, i 
do n’t yield, but the strain is terrible. It has 
seemed to me to-day so dark, so wonderful, so 
inscrutable, that he—my Bennie! Mr. Allen, 
there is a good, wise purpose behind it all. 
Can you see it?” 

“To bring you nearer the kingdom,” said the 
minister. 

“‘O, don’t tell me that; I can’t bear it. God 
is too wise; he knows a hundred such souls as 
mine are not worth one of my Bennie’s. I can 
suffer if I am too great a sinner for Gou’s grace 
to save, but Bennie! Bennie! I have sat here 
all day, since the news came, wondering, won- 
dering; he was so good a son”—and Mr. Owen’s 
voice grew almost inarticulate in its emotion— 
“such a dear, precious, noble boy! I thought, 
when I gave him to his country, that not a 
father in all this broad land made so precions 
a gift—no, not one. God forgive me if my grief 
is a sin. Mr. Allen, the dear boy only slept a 
minute at his post; I know that was all, for 
Bennie never dozed over a duty. How prompt 
and reliable he was!” and Mr. Owen’s eye wan- 
dered out over the brown fields, with such a 
perplexed, wondering look. ‘‘I know he only 
fell off one little second; he was so young, and 
not strong, that boy of mine! Why, he was 
not as tall as I, and only eighteen; and now 
they shoot him because he was found asleep 
when doing sentinel duty.” Mr. Owen repeated 
these words very slowly, as if endeavoring to 
find out their true meaning: “ Twenty - four 
hours, the telegraph said—only twenty-four 
hours. Where is Bennie now?” 

“ We will hope, with his Heavenly Father,” 
said Mr, Allen soothingly. 

“ Yes, yes, let us hope; God is very merciful, 
and Bennie was so good—I do not mean holy,” 
he said, correcting himself sharply; there is none 





holy—no, not one—but Jesus died for sinners. 
Mr. Allen, tell me that. O, Bennie, Bennie!” 

The mother raised herself as she heard his 
name called, and turning, said, with a smile: 
“Don’t call so loud, father. Bennie is not far 
off; he will come soon.” 

“God laid his hand on them both, you see,” 
said Mr. Owen, pointing to her, without mak- 
ing any direct reply. “She has not been justly 
herself since. It is a merciful thing she is sort 
of stunned, it seems to me; she makes no wail. 
Poor mother! if my heart was not broken it 
would almost kill me to see her so. Bennie 
was her idol. I told her often, God had said, 
‘Thou shalt have no gods before me.’ ” 

Mr. Allen looked in astonishment at the bowed 
man as he came now and stood before him. 
The sinewy frame was tottering, the eyes were 
dimmed, and the sudden sorrow had written 
itself in deep wrinkles all over his manly face. 
He recognized the power of the great, kind 
heart, simple and almost childlike in its inno- 
cent, clinging affection, how could this be recon- 
ciled with the stern, strong head—the head that 
to common observers outlined the character of 
the man? “God have mercy on you; he is 
trying you in a furnace seven times heated,” he 
exclaimed almost involuntarily. 

“«¢T should be ashamed, father,’ he said, ‘ when 
I am a man, to think I never used this great 
right arm’—and he held it out so proudly be- 
fore me—‘for my country, when it needed it. 
Palsy it, rather than keep it at the plow.’ 

“*@Go, Bennie, then go, my boy,’ I said, ‘and 
God keep you.’ God has kept him, I think, 
Mr. Allen;” and the farmer repeated these last 
words slowly, as if, in spite of his head, his 
heart doubted them. 

“ Like the apple of his eye, Mr. Owen, doubt 
it not!” 

Blossom had sat near them listening, with 
blanchgd cheek. She had not shed a tear to- 
day, and the terror in her face had been so very 
still no one had noticed it. She had occupied 
herself mechanically in the household cares, 
which her mother’s condition devolved entirely 
upon her. Now she answered a gentle tap at 
the kitchen door, opening it to receive from a 
neighbor’s hand a letter, “It is from him,” 
was all she said. 

’T was like a message from the dead. Mr. 
Owen could not break the seal for his trembling 
fingers, and held it toward Mr. Allen, with the 
helplessness of a child. 

_ The minister opened it, and obedient to a 
motion from the father, read as follows: 

“Dear Father——When this reaches you I 
shall be in eternity. At first it seemed awful 
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to me; but I have thought about it so much 
now that it has no terror. They say they will 
not bind me, nor blind me, but that I may meet 
my death like a man. I thought, father, it 
might have been on the battle-field for my 
country, and that, when I fell, it would be 
fighting gloriously; but to be shot like a dog, 
for nearly betraying it, to die for neglect of 
duty!—O, father, I wonder the very thought 
does not kill me! But I shall not disgrace you. 
I am going to write you all about it, and, when 
I am gone, you may tell my.comrades. I can’t 
now. 

“ You know I promised Jemmy Carr’s mother 
I would look after her boy, and when he fell 
sick, I did all that I could for him. He was 
not strong when he was ordered back into the 
ranks, and the day before that night I carried 
all his luggage, besides my own, on our march. 
Toward night we went in on double quick, and 
though the luggage began to feel very heavy 
every body else was tired too; and as for Jemmy, 
if I had not lent him an arm, now and then, he 
would have dropped by the way. I was all 
tired out when we came into camp, and then it 
was Jemmy’s turn to be sentry, and I would 
take his place, though I was too tired, father. 
I could not keep awake if I had had a gun at 
my head, but I, did not know till—well, till it 
was too late.” 

“God be thanked,” interrupted Mr. Owen 
reverently, “I knew Bennie was not the boy to 
sleep carelessly at his post.” 

“They tell me to-day that I have a short 
reprieve, given to me by circumstances, ‘time to 
write to you,’ our good colonel says. Forgive 
him, father, he only does his duty; he would 
gladly save me if he could, and don’t lay my 
death up against Jemmy. The poor boy is 
broken-hearted, and does nothing but beg and 
entreat them to let him die in my stead. 

“T can’t bear toe think of mother ang Blos- 
som. Comfort them, father. Tell them I die as 
a brave boy should, and that, when the war is 
over, they will not be ashamed of me as they 
must be now. God help me, it is very hard to 
bear. Good-by, father, God seems near and dear 
to me; not at all as if he wished me to perish 
forever, but as if he felt sorry for his poor sin- 
ful, broken-hearted child, and would take him 
to be with him and my Savior, in a better— 
better life.” 

A great sob burst from Mr. Owen’s heart. 
“Amen!” he said solemnly. “Amen!” 

“To-night, in the early twilight, I shall see 
the cows all coming home from pasture—Daisy, 
and Brindle, and Bet; old Billy, too, will neigh 
to me from his stall, and precious little Blossom 





stand on the back stoop waiting for me; but I 
shall never, never come. God bless you all; 
forgive your poor Bennie.” 

Late that night the door of the “back stoop” 
opened softly, and a little figure glided out, 
and down the footpath that led to the road by 
the mill. She seemed rather flying than walk- 
ing, turning her head neither to the right nor 
to the left; starting not, as the full moon 
stretched queer fantastic shapes all around her, 
looking only now and then to Heaven, and 
folding her hands as if in prayer. 

Two hours later the same young girl stood at 
the Mill Depot, watching the coming of the 
night train; and the conductor, as he reached 
down to lift her in, wondered at the sweet, tear- 
stained face that was upturned toward the dim 
lantern he held in his hand. 

A few questions and ready answers told him 
all, and no father could have cared more ten- 
derly for his only child, than he for our little 
Blossom. 

She was on her way to Washington to ask 
President Lincoln for her brother's life. She 
had stolen away, leaving only a note to tell her 
father where and why she had gone. She had 
brought Bennie’s letter with her; no good kind 
heart like the President’s could refuse to be 
melted by it. 

The next morning they reached New York, 
and the conductor found suitable company for 
Biossom, and hurried her on to Washington. 
Every minute now might be a year in her 
brother’s life. 

And so in an incredibly short time she reached 
the Capital, and was hurried at once to the 
White House. 

The President had just seated himseif to his 
morning task of overlooking and signing im- 
portant papers, when, without one word of an- 
nouncement, the door softly opened, and Blos- 
som, with eyes downcast and folded hands, 
stood before him. 

“Well, my child,” he said in his pleasant, 
cheery tones, “what do you want, so bright 
and early in the morning?” 

“ Bennie’s life, please, sir,” faltered out Blos- 
som. 

“Bennie? Who is Bennie?” 

“My brother, sir. They are going to shoot 
him for sleeping at his post.” 

“O, yes,” and Mr. Lincoln ran his eye over 
the papers before him. “I remember. It was 
a fatal sleep. You see, child, it was a time of 
special danger. Thousands of lives might have 
been lost by his culpable negligence.” 

“So my father said,” said Blossom gravely, 
“but poor Bennie was so tired, sir, and Jemmy 
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so weak. He did the work of two, sir, and it 
was Jemmy’s night, not his, but Jemmy was 
too tired, and Bennie never thought about him- 
self, that he was too tired.” 

“What is that you say, child? come here, I 
don’t understand;” and the kind man caught 
eagerly, as ever, at what seemed to be a justifi- 
cation of an offense. 

Blossom went to him; he put his hand ten- 
derly on her shoulder, and turned up the pale, 
anxious face toward his. How tall he seemed, 
and he was the President of the United States, 
too! A dim thought of this kind passed for a 
moment through Blossom’s mind, but she told 
her story now simply and straightforward, and 
handed Mr. Lincoln Bennie’s letter to read. 

He read it carefully, then taking up his pen 
he wrote a few hasty lines, and rang his bell. 

Blossom heard this order given: “ Send this 
dispatch at once.” 

The President then turned to the girl and 
said: ‘‘Go home, my child, and tell that father 
of yours, who could approve his country’s sen- 
tence, even when it took the life of a child like 
that, Abraham Lincoln thinks the life far too 
precious to be lost. Go back, or—rather, wait 
till to-morrow; Bennie will need a change after 
having so bravely faced death, he shall go with 
you.” 

“God bless you, sir,” said Blossom; and who 
shall doubt that God heard and registered the 
request? 

Two days after this interview the young sol- 
dier came to the White House with his little 
sister. He was called into the President’s pri- 
vate room, and a strap fastened “upon the 
shoulder,” Mr. Lincoln said, “that could carry 
a sick comrade’s baggage, and die for the good 
act so uncomplainingly.” Then Bennie and 
Blossom took their way to their Green Mount- 
ain home, and a crowd gathered at the Mill 
Depot to welcome them back, and Farmer 
Owen’s tall head towered above them all, and 
as his hand grasped that of his boy, Mr. Allen 
heard him say fervently, as the holiest blessing 
he could pronounce upon his child: “Just and 
true are all thy ways, thou King of Saints.” 

That night Daisy, Brindle, and Bet came low- 
ing home from pasture, for they heard a well- 
known voice calling them at the gate; and Ben- 
nie, as he pats his old pets and looks lovingly 
in their great brown eyes, catches through the 
still evening air his Puritan father’s voice as 
he repeats to his happy mother these jubilant 
words: “Fear not, for I am with thee; I will 
bring thy seed from the East, and gather thee 
from the.West; I will say to the North give, 
and to the South keep not back; bring my sons 





from far, and my daughters from the ends of 
the earth, every one that is called by my name, 
for I have created him in my glory; I have 
formed him, yea, I have made him.” 
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AWAKENING. 





BY ELLEN CLEMENTINE HOWARTH. 





OrHeErs have wakened from their sleep 
And burst the bonds of sin; 

Others have learned at length to keep 
God’s holy light within; 

Others have turned from dread despair 
With spirit light and free. 

O, Savior, thou who hearest prayer, 
When shall my wakening be! 


There is no pleasure here below, 
Nor joy that can not die; 
No earthly love but ends in woe, 
No rest for spirit high; 
I leave the busy haunts of men, 
And turn my thoughts to thee. 
O Thou who knowest my sorrow, when 
Shall my awakening be! 


’T is dark, the lights that others prize 
Seem phantoms of the brain, 

And all the teachings of the wise 
To soothe my soul are vain; 

Yet somewhere—somewhere there is light, 
’T is I that can not see. 

Wild dreams disturb my long, long night, 
When shall my wakening bel 


Ah! can it be as I have heard 
Some souls are doomed to death? 

Then prayers are vain, each pleading word 
Is so much wasted breath; 

But, no, I will not thus despair, 
I'll wait and trust in thee. 

O, Savior, thou who answerest prayer, 
When shall my wakening bel 
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FIGHT ON, BRAVE HEART, FIGHT ON. 





Fiaut onward to the breach, brave heart, 
When victory o’er life is won! 
To mourn is but the coward’s part— 
Thou hast the warrior’s now begun; 
Pour out thy last, best, ruddiest drop; 
But till thy wild pulsation stop, 
Fight on, brave heart, fight on! 


The knight of old sought Christ’s dear grave, 
When joy from earthly home had gone; 
For this he dared the wint'ry wave, 
And roamed o’er burning waste alone; 
Make then a wiser pilgrimage 
To thine own grave, in youth or age; 
Fight on, brave heart, fight on! 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 





BY REV. BE. DAVIS. 





( emoeregy has always inclined toward ex- 
tremes. Sometimes the light of reason has 
been sought as the true and only guide, and at 
other times revelation has been held up as in- 
dependent of, if not opposed to, 


“ The light of reason’s glimmering ray;” 


as though the God of reason was not the 
God of revelation; as though the God of the 
material universe was opposed to the God of 
the spiritual universe; as though natural re- 
ligion was opposed to revealed religion. So 
that to be a poor philosopher was the sure way 
to make a good Chrisiian. And many men of 
feeble faith have been afraid that “the testi- 
mony of the rocks” would destroy the testi- 
mony of Moses as to the creation of the world. 
Let such 
“ Give to the wind their fears.” 

That the dim light of reason can never lead to 
the path of true happiness and immortality, 
the history of the world declares. 

For six thousand years the majority of man- 
kind have been without the revealed will of 
God, and they yet sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death. They are the victims of ig- 
norance, superstition, and abominable idola- 
tries, of uncleanness and cruelties too vile to 
be named, except in the language of revelation: 
“Professing themselves to be wise they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the uncorrupt- 
ible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things. Wherefore God also gave them 
up to uncleanness, through the lusts of their 
own hearts to dishonor their own bodies be- 
tween themselves. Who change the truth of 
God into a lie, and worshiped and served the 
creature more than the Creator, who is blessed 
forevermore. Amen.” 

This is, alas! the sad condition, not only of the 
masses of Africa and Tartary, but also of China, 
Japan, Hindoostan, and the empire of Birmah. 
And notwithstanding the high state of civilization 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, of their at- 
tainments in philosophy and progress in arts, 
yet they had a god for every evil passion, char- 
acterized for fraud, revenge, murder, adultery, 
falsehood, and injustice. Their men of influ- 
ence, priests and philosophers, indulged in the 
vilest sins, and exhibited the worst examples. 

Thus have men wandered in the mazes of 
error and sin, who have been left for guidance 
to the light of reason. 





Still, though the light which nature affords 
is insufficient to guide us in the discovery of 
the moral character of the Governor of the uni- 
verse, and of our relation to him, with our du- 
ties and obligations, yet this light is by no 
means to be set aside. For the Scriptures de- 
clare “that the invisible things of him, [God,] 
even his eternal power and godhead, are clearly 
seen from the creation of the world, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made.” So 
that the things that are made are to be studied, 
that in them we may clearly see, in their mul- 
titude, order, beauty, continuance, and fitness, 
that which otherwise is invisible, even the eter- 
nal power and godhead of the great Jehovah. 
So that, other things being equal, he who de- 
voutly studies the works of God as seen in the 
material universe, will gain the best concep- 
tions of that Infinite Being who is past finding 
out to perfection, and we need not fear that the 
perfect discovery of any science will ever be 
found to conflict with the Book of Revelation. 
For the Author of the plan of redemption is 
the Creator of the universe and the Author of 
all its laws. Yea, it has well been said “ that 
it is one end of that moral renovation which 
the Gospel effects, to qualify us for contem- 
plating aright the displays of Divine perfection 
which the works of creation exhibit—that the 
visible works of God are the principal medium 
by which he displays the attributes of his na- 
ture to intelligent beings—that it is one main 
design of Divine revelation to illustrate the 
operations of Providence and the agency of God 
in the formation and preservation of all things, 
and that the Scriptures are full of sublime 
descriptions of the visible creation, and of in- 
teresting references to the various objects which 
adorn the scenery of nature.” 

So far from a conflict between the light of 
nature and the light of revelation, we find that 
they sweetly blend, and mingle together in 
one common blaze, as coming alike from the 
Father of light, with whom is no variableness 
nor shadow of turning. And “without the 
cultivation of our reasoning faculties, and an 
investigation of the laws and economy of na- 
ture, we could not appreciate many of the ex- 
cellent characters, the interesting aspects, and 
the sublime references of revealed religion. We 
should lose the full evidence of those arguments 
by which the -existence of God and his attri- 
butes of wisdom and omnipotence are most 
powerfully demonstrated. We should remain 
destitute of those sublime conceptions of the 
perfections and agency of Jehovah, which the 
grandeur and immensity of his works are cal- 
culated to inspire. We could not give a ra- 
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tional interpretation of the spirit and meaning 
of many parts of the Sacred Oracles.” 

From these considerations we can see that no 
theologian can throw aside the light or evidence 
of the manifold works of Jehovah as seen in 
the material world, for the economy of nature 
and of revelation have one Author and one end; 
for “it becomes us to contemplate with adoring 
gratitude every ray of our Creator’s glory, 
whether as emanating from the light of revela- 
tion, or as reflected from the scenery of nature, 
or as descending from those regions where stars 
unnumbered shine, and planets and comets run 
their solemn round.” For among these God has 
displayed his “ eternal power and godhead.” 

“ There is a God, all Nature speaks 
Through earth, and air, and seas, and skies.” 
“ The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue, ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim.” 

We shall also find that the study of the 
works of God in the material world is of no 
small importance in advancing religious knowl- 
edge and holy affections. And while the Scrip- 
tures are given to delineate the plan of redemp- 
tion, and display in a particular manner the 
moral attributes of God, yet we may not 
suppose, for # moment, that they set aside or 
supersede the contemplation of the natural 
perfections of Jehovah, as displayed in the 
works of material nature. The contemplation 
of these may lead the Christian philosopher in 
humility to exclaim: “When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him?” Or in 
adoring gratitude he may say: “Great and 
marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty! 


. just and true are thy ways, thou King of 


Saints!” 

The inventions and researches of modern 
times have greatly enlarged the sphere of ob- 
servation in the system of universal nature, so 
that we can clearly behold more and more of 
the ways and works of God. As the light of 
revelation diffuses itself through the masses, 
they are led to make new discoveries in the 
material universe, and to find new laws in the 
science of nature, and to better understand 
many parts of the sacred record. And thus 
true philosophy and true religion go hand in 
hand. And as the Christian philosopher, in 
the two-fold light of nature and religion, more 
clearly discovers the infinite attributes of the 
eternal God, he is led to “speak of the honor 
of his majesty, and to talk of his power, to 





make known to the sons of men his mighty 
acts, and the glorious majesty of his kingdom.” 
“The God of nature and of grace, 
In all his works appears, 
His goodness through the earth we trace, 
His grandeur in the spheres.” 


—_——>—————— 


MARGARET. 





BY MRS. E. L. BICKNELL. 





“The youngest daughter of Maximilian II entered a con- 
vent while young, and remained fifty-seven years, when she 
died.” —History. 





Princess of a haughty line, 

Why this strange caprice of thine, 
Margaret? 

Fairer than queens are wont to be, 

Young, and panting to be free— 
These forget? 

Happy, in thy lofty pride, 

To be wooed and won a bride 
By one heart; 

Hopeless, from thy noole birth, 

E’er to wed for honest worth— 
Then depart. 

Closing light from cloister doors— 

Off'ring prayer from stony floors— 
Counting beads; 

Shedding tears, through years of pain, 

Doing penance, praise to gain 
For good deeds. 

Paler than the palest nun, 

Colder than the dead become, 
Thou wilt grow; 

Toiling at the broider frame, 

Lisping oft the holy name, 
In thy woe. 

Dreaming of the courtly glare 

Of some knight with golden hair, 
Thou hast known; 

Waking in a wretched room, 

Full of sad hearts and of gloom, 
To bemoan. 

Pictures rare, of what thou’st seen, 

Painting, all the hours between 
Holy prayer; 

Painting banks with crystal streams, 

Chamois leaps, and rainbow gleams, 
Through the air. 

Tracing on the canvas ground, 

Till thy very soul is bound 
In a spell; 

Seeking something pure and high— 

Pining to be loved, or die, 
Each as well, 

Princess of a haughty line, 

We have wept this fate of thine, 
Margaret; 

Mourned the darkness of an age 

Leading minds from God's true page, 
Desolate. 
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BREAOHES IN THE PAMILY FIRESIDE. 





HEY will come. They may be very near. 

We ought not to shrink from forecasting 
them. They ought not to take us by surprise. 
As we gaze on the loved circle that fringes the 
Winter hearth, as we hold sweet fellowship 
with them around the family altar, we ought to 
keep in mind how soon their places will know 
them no more. 

The thought should sober; it should not sad- 
den. It should constrain us to associate all our 
affections, our hopes, our joys with heaven; to 
look upon this as our lodging-place, that as our 
home. It ought to stir us up to strive with all 
earnestness, that each dear olive-branch may be 
grafted into Christ; that the ties of the flesh 
may be sanctified by the ties of the Spirit. 

Our communings ought to be often about de- 
parting and being with Christ, which is far bet- 
ter. It behooves us to familiarize our minds 
with the idea of union in spirit, notwithstand- 
ing separation in body. This is the true union 
which does not depend on sense and sight, but 
lies in the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. Even 
a heathen sage vould say: “Friendship is one 
soul in two bodies.” How much more truly 
may saints say, “Christian friendship is one 
spirit in two souls!” 

That friendship never dies. How can it? It 
belongs to undying life. It is not of the flesh; 
therefore the death of the flesh can not affect it. 
“You talk to me of death,” said a departing 
child of God, “where is it; I can not see it; I 
see life, but not death.” How beautifully true! 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you,” said Jesus, 
“if a man keep my saying, he shall never see 
death.” Death to such a one is the gate of 
life, and the grave the garden of immortality. 

Well might the saint about to enter into 
fuller life, say to his mourning friends hanging 
round him, as Jesus said to his disciples, “1f 
ye loved me ye would rejoice, because I go to 
our Father.” As the Lord so sublimely said, 
“ All live to him.” 

Ought, then, the survivors of the righteous 
to “seek the living among the dead?” “They 
are not here, they are risen.” We in truth are 
the dying, they are the living; we are on the 
way home, they are at home; we are tenants at 
will, they are everlasting inhabitants. Then 
ought we not to think of them, to speak of 
them, to feel toward them as the “living?” We 
are “come to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect.” We surround one throne with them, 
only they on the topmost step, we on the low- 
est. We draw near to one Father, through one 
Mediator, by one Spirit, only they in the inner 





court, we in the outer; they in praise alone, we 
in mingled prayer and praise. 

Let us realize this to our consolation and joy. 
Christians insensibly glide too much into the 
language of the unbelieving world respecting 
those who have departed in the Lord. I have 
heard believers say “they did not like to ob- 
serve birthdays, because when their circle be- 
came thinned by death, the missing links were 
more sadly realized.” But is this right? Is 
this of faith? O, no! It sounds more like the 
language of selfishness. Ought we to be sad- 
dened by the thought of their blessedness? 
Ought not the sense of our own bereavement to 
be swallowed up in the assurance of their un- 
utterable gain? Be “our conversation” more 
“in heaven,” and we shall more think, and 
speak, and feel as becomes the citizens of “the 
Jerusalem which is above.” 

We will not weep as others do, 
Though toil and pain attend us here; 
We have a blessed home in view— 
To faith’s bright eye, how calm, how clear; 
A blessed home where all is pure, 
A home from every storm secure. 


The weary there shall sweetly rest, 
Far from the very thought of ill; 
The wicked shall not there molest, 
But every jarring sound be still; 
The day shall never know a night, 
Nor shadow dim the living light. 


And many a little lamb is there, 

Who loved the Shepherd's voice below, 
And now beneath his heavenly care, 

Is far removed from want and woe; 
Then we, poor little ones, may try 
To win that home beyond the sky. 


Yes, welcome toil, and loss, and pain, 

If these our Father should assign; 
Lord, we will count them all but gain, 

So we may reach that home of thine: 
O glorious hope! through life’s dark road, 
It lights us onward to our God! 


—— 


A NEW COMMANDMENT. 





Beneatu the shadow of the cross, 
As earthly hopes remove, 

His new commandment Jesus gives, 
His blessed word of love. 


O bond of union strong and deep! 
O bond of perfect peace 

Not e’en the lifted cross can harm, 
If we but hold to this. 


Then, Jesus, be thy spirit ours! 
And swift our feet shall move 

To deeds of pure self-sacrifice, 
And the sweet task of love. 
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JOHNNY'S GOOD GIFT. 





BY LUCIA CHASE BELL. 





prune Johnny M’Graw always made 
one think of some sturdy old pilgrim that 
had come over in the Mayflower, with his 
round, honest face, and his thick, white hair 
that would n’t stay behind his ears, but always 
curled right out over them in a great flossy, 
shining mass. 

And he had a dear old hat that he would 
wear, in spite of any body, and Johnny had 
pulled it down over his ears so much that it 
was the queerest-looking thing you ever saw, 
all one great peaked crown, with no rim at all, 
and Johnny looked odder, and honester, and 
more like a pilgrim than ever, bobbing along 
home under it. Every week or two that hat 
mysteriously disappeared, but he did n’t care 
much as long as it wasn’t burnt up, for he 
always found it tucked away in the rag-bag in 
the closet, or out in the wood-shed among the 
old stove-pipes, or in a box of old papers and 
things up garret. And when he brought it out 
in triumph, his mother only laughed quietly 
and did n’t say any thing, because she thought 
it was only a matter of taste after all. 

Johnny was whistling with all his might as 
he went home from school that bright Friday 
afternoon, and he was a glorious whistler. He’d 
throw back his little square shoulders and fill 
that sturdy broad chest of his full of the good 
sharp, fresh air, and then, O, how it did ring 
out! long, sweet, strong notes like a bird’s, 
without ever taking breath, sometimes snatches 
from all manner of tunes mixed up together, a 
dainty bit from the Generous Landlord, or a 
little mournful thread of melody from the Dirge 
for Ellsworth—Johnny had heard them sing it 
at a festival once, and it made the tears come 
into his eyes then—sometimes only the bugle- 
calls that he’d learned of Captain Clark, and he 
liked them best of all. But he wasn’t whis- 
ling any thing mournful that afternoon, be- 
cause away down deep in Johnny’s pocket, 
under all the slate-pencils, and pieces of chalk, 
and old nails, and buttons, and pieces of twine, 
there was an old leather wallet that was 


crammed as full as it could hold of bright, new. 


pennies, that Johnny had been saving up for a 
whole year to buy a nice new cap for his grand- 
mother M’Graw’s Christmas-gift, and he was 





going to stop that very afternoon at little Miss 
Pink’s to get that cap. It hung right there in 
her little shop window, among all the bright 
ribbons, and bonnets, and things, with its pure 
white frill, that was like shining woven mist, 
and its ties of broad, glistening white ribbon. 

When Johnny thought about any thing, he 
thought about it with all bis might; so that 
when he was reciting geography at school and 
it came his turn to bound Kentucky, he said 
right out loud—you could hear it all over the 
school-room—‘ Bounded on the north by my 
grandmother M’Graw—won’t she be proud of 
that cap, though! O, I do wish ’t was to-mor- 
row, so mother and I could start!” And the 
teacher was so astonished that she sat quite 
still staring at Johnny, and so did the scholars. 
She did n’t scold him at all, but just came and 
bent over Johnny and softly pressed both his 
red cheeks with her hand in an anxious way, 
and then she said she “was afraid Johnny had 
fever.” But Johnny was sure he had n’t, and 
the boys all laughed, and then he rubbed his 
eyes and bounded Kentucky as well as any 
body could. 


“A golden apple was his sign,” 


sang Johnny, and then he whistled till you 
could almost hear the thankful birds in the 
“fruitful apple-tree,’” under which somebody 
“sat and rested.” 

Just then little Joe West came hurrying 
along, and you could see his little bare red 
ankles above his old shoes, and he had his 
mother’s old blanket shawl pinned around his 
shoulders because his jacket was so thin. They 
lived in the little square, new house that 
was n’t finished, and stood away out on the 
back street next to the woods, in the low, wet 
ground, where hardly any body ever built a 
house. Somehow it seemed to Johnny that he 
and little Joe West were cousins, or brothers, 
or something, because his own darling, brave 
father and Joe’s father rested side by side under 
the sod of that far-off battle-field where they 
had fallen together. So he stopped whistling 
when he met Joe, and said cheerily, “I say, 
Joe, what are you gladdest about in the world? 
You tell me and ['’ll tell: you.” 

“T an’t glad about any thing,” answered Joe, 
with a little forlorn shiver, “but I’ll tell you 
what I wish the most of any thing in the world. 
I wish I had a great, big, fat turkey to s’prise 
mother with for a Christmas dinner.” 

“Why, Joe West,” said Johnny, opening his 
eyes very wide and taking a long breath, 
“are n’t you going to have a turkey?” 

“No,” said Joe, “nor nothing.” 
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Then he hurried by, and Johnny went on 
down street, nearer and nearer Miss Pink’s. 
But somehow he did n’t feel like whistling any 
more. He had lain awake whole hours after 
he went to bed, thinking how, when grand- 
mother M’Graw sat by. the fire busily knitting 
away, he ’d come tiptoeing softly behind her, 
and drop that cap right down over her plain 
old muslin one, and it seemed to him that he 
could never, never wait for the time to come; 
but presently there he stood in front of the 
little shop window, thinking of Joe and what a 
cold, gray Christmas they were going to have 
away out there in the little bleak house next 
to the woods, and that may be if his grand- 
mother knew about Joe West she’d love him 
just as well without the cap. 

And by and by, as little Joe West was trudg- 
ing along, he heard somebody calling, “ Joe! 
Joe! wait!” and it was Johnny M’Graw. So 
he waited. ‘I just happened to think of some- 
thing, Joe,” said Johnny breathlessly; “here’s 
what I’ve been saving up to buy somebody a 
Christmas-gift, and I guess I’d rather you’d 
have it than any body else, Joe. They ’ve got 
splendid turkeys down at Bright’s to sell.” 

Johnny could almost always tell when supper 
was ready before he was in the house at all, 
because then his mother stood by the little 
kitchen window waiting to see him coming. 
He could see her smooth hair touched with 
gold as she stood there in the afternoon sun- 
shine, and she always looked so glad all over 
her face, and turned away quickly to draw 
Johnny’s chair up to the fire so he could warm 
his toes while she made the tea. And there 
she was, waiting and watching, with the wel- 
come in her dear sweet face, when Johnny came 
bounding through the little front gate, whistling 
so that you could hear the glad, thankful birds 
singing clearer than ever up in the “fruitful 
apple-tree.” , 

Johnny had three nails driven up behind the 
door, one for his overcoat, one for his hat, and 
one for his tippet and mittens, so his mother 
would n’t have to keep saying, “Johnny, pus- 
sy ’s got your tippet. Now, Johnny, you ’ve 
lost your mittens, and there’s your overcoat 
down behind the stove.” But that afternoon 
he forgot all about the nails behind the door, 
and tumbled hat, overcoat, and mittens all 
down upon the floor in a heap. “O, mother,” 
he said, very earnestly, “I couldn’t get grand- 
mother’s cap, because over at Joe West’s they 
were n’t going to have any thing on Christmas.” 
And his mother understood and drew Johnny 
close to her, and smiled down at him while she 
softly smoothed his flossy white hair. “It ’ll 





be a good gift to grandmother M’Graw just the 
same,” she said, “and better than all, Johnny, 
a gift to God.” 


—-——_—— 


THE WONDERFUL FAMILY. 





BY MRS. J. E. M’CONAUGHY. 





 . was a bright morning in early Spring when 
a wise mother awakened her numerous fam- 
ily and bade them set out to their various 
tasks. As the warm sun shone in on their 
gray coverlet, each little sleeper felt the touch 
and began to bestir himself in earnest. Though 
very unlike in their appearance you could tell 
a member of the Root family wherever you 
might see him. Kind mother Earth loved all her 
children, and did not forget one of the thou- 
sands that slept in her bosom. Each had his 
place assigned where he was best suited to 
work. 

The little fibrons roots were bid to creep 
down deep into the dry, light soil and gather 
up all the nourishment in their power for the 
stalks which were to depend upon them. “The 
more industrious you are,” said the mother, 
the finer will be your green leaves and the 
earlier your fruits.’ Some were commissioned 
to select one thing from the soil and some an- 
other, and though they worked side by side 
they never made a mistake. The wheat roots 
tock up all the flinty particles they could get, 
and the peas absorbed all the lime within reach, 
and early and late the little pumps kept work- 
ing. The little fibers wrought into a firm, 
strong surface many a rood of muddy, unserv- 
iceable ground. They provided food too for 
thousands of animals who roamed over the 
pastures and meadows, besides supplying enough 
for plentiful Winter stores. 

There was a great army of branching roots 
which fed the vast forest trees, and which 
sapped and mined the earth in every direction. 
Nothing could exceed the industry and perse- 
verance of the willow tribe, especially in their 
hunt for water. Many were the crumbling 
river and lake banks which they bound together 
in bands more lasting than iron, and all they 
desired for their arduous work was a plentiful 
supply of moisture. This again was converte 
into still stronger roots and branches. Many 
of these branching roots grew upon mountain 
sides, and took firm hold of every point and 
cleft in the rock, anchoring the tall trees to the 
earth so firmly that even the fiercest blasts 
could not rend them away. There is a great 
chestnut-tree on Mount Etna which can shelter 
a hundred horsemen, and its roots are said to 
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penetrate through rocks and lava down to the 
springs at the very foot of the mountain. 

A tree once grew on a mountain-side, where, 
after a time, all the nourishment was exhausted. 
It could not advance any further with the little 
sustenance it received from the atmosphere and 
from chance showers, So it stopped the work 
of growing upward and sent a little emissary 
down the face of a bare rock for a distance of 
several feet, till it reached a rich bed of mold 
at the base. The tree seemed to concentrate 
all its strength in this one root till it was hardy 
enough to support the tree, then it shot up 
with new life and vigor as if to make up for 
lost time. 

The spindle roots which mother Earth sent to 
work there, shot down their tapering wedges 
into the damp, rich soil, and grew so fair and 
fast that John announced that they should soon 
have beets fit for the table. 

The creepers contented themselves with such 
food as they found near the surface, and though 
a shallow set they were hard to kill. Wher- 
ever there was a joint you might set out a new 
plant. A very pretty sum the farmer made 
cutting off the runners from his strawberry 
vines and selling them to new settlers, 

The coasts of Holland are bound together by 
the roots of creeping plants, or it would be a 
difficult matter to build dikes which would 
stand against the buffets of old ocean. 

The little tubers grew with might and main, 
some to furnish food for man, and some to 
nourish beautiful flowers to please his eye. 
Every one did his duty without murmuring or 
asking questions. The little potatoes did not 
grumble because every one passed by their 
pretty blossoms to admire the nodding white 
lilies, but twinkled their pink eyes and delved 
away in the dark. Long after the lilies had 
faded and died, they would be appreciated in a 
way no one ever thought of appreciating a lily. 
They were content to bide their time. It was 
curious to see the pains which some members of 
this clan took to wrap up in fold upon fold the 
little germ of the future plant, as the onion and 
white lily, so they might be preserved from the 
effects of cold and too much moisture. 

There were some dainty, delicate feeders 
among the Root family, which did not deign to 
set their feet on the coarse earth, They floated 
about on the surface of the water, and had no 
fixed abode. They wandered according to the 
will of the winds and waves wherever they 
chanced to be tossed. Were they not much 
like those poor human waifs which suffer them- 
selves to be tossed about by every whim of 


passion or fancy? How much better to be se- 
Vou. XXVII.—16 





curely anchored upon the Rock of Ages! Then 
po matter how the storms of trouble and egor- 
row beat about us, we shall be able to stand 
them all. 

Sometimes these water-plants weave a net- 
work so thick that vessels can hardly force 
their way through them, as in the Gulf of 
Florida. They catch, as in a seine, every float- 
ing thing upon the seas, as wrecks and shell- 
fish, leaving them, when the tides go down, 
exposed to view. 

But the little parasites seem the least noble 
of all plants. They will not feed on the earth 
or the water, but fasten themselves on the bark 
of some vigorous tree and strike down their 
greedy feeders into its heart and live on its 
very life. In tropical lands we often see the 
stately palm covered with these treacherous 
parasites, which, while they embrace, destroy 
their victim. 

Let us never be parasites, and live by flatter- 
ing the rich and great to secure their favors. 
The plainest crust is better than the most 
sumptuous fare obtained in such a dishonorable 
way. 

There are a great many hidden wonders in 
the world which we have to dig deep to dis- 
cover. We walk over them every day quite 
unconscious of them, but a little study and 
observation will give us new views of the great- 
ness and goodness of that Creator whose tender 
mercies are over all his works, 


—— Qe 


KITTY AND THE HORSE-HAIR. 





USAN and Jane called in, one afternoon, to 

see Kitty King, and what do you think 
they brought her? A long horse-hair. Susy 
had one and Jane had one. Kitty was very 
glad. She went immediately for a bowl of wa- 
ter, and put the horse-hair in. Mother was 
curious to know what the little girls had got. 
She went, and looking over their heads, asked 
what it was. 

“Why, mamma, they say horse-hairs will 
turn to water-snakes, and we want to see them 
turn,” said Kitty. 

“Who says so?” asked mother. 

“They,” answered Kitty; “Alice Goodyear, 
Tom, and every body.” 

“Did Alice or Tom ever see them turn?” 

“TI do not know as they ever saw them at 
it,” said Kitty, “but they do turn. Tom says 
horse-troughs are full of them.” 

“Full of what?” asked Mrs. King. 

“Snakes,” cried Kitty. 
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“No, hairs,” said Susy. 

“I looked into two troughs at my uncle’s, 
where horses drink, and I could not find either 
snakes or hairs,” said Jane, “but I suppose 
they do.” ' 

“No horse-hair ever turned into a water- 
snake, little ones,” said Mrs. King; “it is not 
according to God’s laws;” and she left the chil- 
dren to go into the garden. 

“Mamma, of course, does not know every 
thing,” whispered Kitty, much tried by her 
mother’s opposite views. “She has n’t been to 
all the places where horses drink. How can 
she tell what their hairs do when they get into 
the water?” 

“ What makes fishes?” said Susy. 

“Yes,” cried Kitty, “‘yes, indeed.” 

Morning, noon, and night Kitty anxiously 
watched the horse-hair in the water. 

Some time after, as papa was sitting after tea, 
“Little daughter,” he said, “your horse-hair 
can never become a water-snake.” 

“Why not, papa?” asked Kitty, hastily. 

“Because it is a law of God, in creating 
things, that life brings forth life, and like pro- 
duces like,” he answered. 

“T am sure I don’t know what all that 
means,” said Kitty in a puzzled tone. 

Papa put his hand in his seed-box and took 
out a kernel of corn. “This kernel,” he said, 
showing it to. Kitty, “though hard and dry 
outside, has life inside. Plant it, and the life 
bursts out, and sprouts and grows up, and bears 
corn, not potatoes or carrots, but corn, and it is 
just so with a grain of the wheat—it produces 
its like, wheat. Would you not think it odd 
for an apple-tree to produce children—little 
girls hanging and growing on all its branches?” 
Kitty was highly diverted by the picture. 
“Things have no power to change their nature. 
A horse can not turn to a-snake.” 

“No more could a horse-hair,” added Kitty 
quickly, by this time beginning to see that it 
was possible for a little girl to be mistaken. 
“Then what did folks say so for?” asked she, 
casting a sidelong, disappointed look at the 
horse-hair in the bowl. 

“Ignorance is apt to jump to wrong conclu- 
sions,” said papa. “There is sometimes found 
in our brooks a long, black, thread-like worm, 
called horse-hair worm, because it looks like a 
horse-hair, not because it ever was one.” 

Kitty felt secretly glad there was something. 

“Professor has one,” added papa. 
“Would you like to see it?” That she should. 
The next day her papa took her to the pro- 
fessor’s study, where the worm was in a bottle 
of water. It looked, Kitty thought, like a 








small tangle of black sewing-silk. He poured 
it out into a basin of water, and began to get 
out the tangles, when he found it was twisted 
round and hugging up a bag of its eggs. It 
did not want to be straightened out; but it was, 
and proved to be half a yard long. While this 
was going on, its bag of eggs floated away, and 
Kitty wondered if the worm would care. In- 
deed it did. Almost immediately it moved 
toward the eggs, and tried to weave itself 
around them, like a kind mother protecting its 
young. The professor then unwound it again. 
In doing so the bag broke, and some of the 
eggs dropped out and floated off. It was curi- 
ous to see the poor worm trying to find and 
bring them back to the nest. “So knowing,” 
thought Kitty. ‘Motherly instinct,” said papa. 
The professor then opened the bag of eggs, or, 
rather, it was a roll of eggs about the size of a 
white coffee bean. He unrolled it, and how 
long do you think the roll was? Four yards 
long. Cutting it across, and putting a bit of it 
under the microscope, he counted from seventy 
to seventy-five eggs, and he thought the whole 
number of eggs might be millions. 

“Papa,” asked Kitty, on their way home, 
“what do you think of a horse-hair worm?” 

“What do you, Kitty?” asked papa. 

“*Q Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom hast thou made them all.’ That Bible 
verse is what I thought,” replied Kitty. 


EO ——— 


. FREDDY’S PRAYER. 





BRIGHT-EYED boy of four years old was 
saying his prayers at night to his mother, 
and with hands folded and eyes closed, he 
sweetly said: 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take: 
God bless my papa, mamma, and ”— 


He stopped all at once, opened his eyes, and 
exclaimed: “Mother, mother, what shall I say 
if I have been a bad boy?” “You should not 
stop to ask questions, my son, while saying your 
prayers,” repliel his mother. “But, mother, 
if I’ve been bad, what shall say?” “Ask God 
to forgive; but you should say your prayers all 
through when you begin, without stopping.” 
His question answered, he reverently folded his 
hands, and closing his eyes again, continued: 
“ And will God forgive me for killing a hoptoad 
with a big stick, and throwing him down a 
deep hole? Amen.” 

Children of larger growth will do well to copy. 
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Bhe Family Birele. 


SometHine aBouT Dress.—The expansion of the 
public currency, it has been often enough observed, is 
attended by the decline of public and private virtue. 
The connection is obvious. With an inflated and irre- 
deemable currency comes speculation, sudden if hollow 
riches, emulation of display, ambition to shine in liv- 
ing, in clothes, equipages, houses. The temptation be- 
comes so strong, in the general whirl, to grasp the 
fleeting wealth, and join in the dash and glitter of the 
hour, that ordinary business morality is lost sight of, 
and the suggestions of a well-trained conscience are 
unheard. For the sake of display in society, men 
commit crime—embezzle, swindle, steal, defraud in 
many ways—and women sell all that they have to buy 
silks and diamonds—some women do, and thousands 
lose the freshness and purity of their souls in a wicked 
rage for fine clothes and display; the body is clothed, 
the mind is naked. ; 

We are in such a period now. The insanity of the 
hour is shared by men and women, and it assumes a 
worse type as the cost of supporting this artificial 
state of society increases. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss the currency question now, but assuming that a 
return to specie is not to be made immediately, can 
not something be done to counteract the demoraliza- 
tion—business and social—caused by the inflation of 
our money? 

Improvement is no where more needed, nor more 
practicable, than in dress. We must eat—that is, if the 
necessity of our living, a difficult thing to prove, is 
conceded. In this climate we must have fuel and some 
sort of houses. When, therefore, flour is a fabulous 
number of dollars per barrel, and butter is worth its 
weight in gold, and coal confesses its kin to the dia- 
mond, in its cost, and shelter is not to be had except at 
astounding rents, there is no remedy but the grin-and- 
bear-it variety. But in other matters of expenditure, 
in equipage, and especially in dress, we can be more 
economical. 

Men dress extravagantly enough, the tailor’s actual 
charges insure extravagance, though one may be plainly 
dressed as the Quakers. One must pay $75—in cur- 
rency—for an overcoat, the like of which—and of bet- 
ter material—can be bought in London, or ten thousand 
miles from London, in one of the British colonies for 
$15—in gold. And to this enforced extravagance young 
men add the adornment of rings, jeweled pins, watches, 
charms, and golden chains. 

But if they are in a race of vanity and ostentation 
with the other sex, they are not within winning dis- 
tance. The dress of women in these days is a sin and 
shame; and their inordinate passion for it, growing 





week by week, is doing its full share in rushing the 
country to ruin, and society into hopeless frivolity and 
wickedness. 

A society which is set on dress, and the display of it 
alone, is on the sure road to worse iniquities. A hom- 
ily might be written on the financial ruin sure to result 
from such extravagance as the present, and the driving 
of both men and women to crime to sustain it. 

The cost of living is already so high, that to half the 
business men it is almost unbearable. Yet the women 
continue to dress like barbaric princesses. No silks 
and laces are too costly for them, no jewels too rare. 
The wife of the gambler and ex-convict, just elected to 
Congress, appears at a wedding with wreath and neck- 
lace of diamonds, with diamonds in her hair, and laces 
worth a king’s ransom. The women of the country 
emulate if they do not envy her. 

How many of our women think of very little else 
except personal adornment? We do not pretend to 
say. But this we do say, that a woman whose thoughts 
and time are devoted to study of dress alone, is pretty 
certain to go to spiritual and intellectual ruin herself, 
and is doing her part to corrupt society. Whether 
there are mothers and daughters whose occupation is 
almost exclusively the devising of apparel and the dis- 
play of fine clothing, we leave community to judge. 
How much of each “season” is spent in getting “ out- 
fits!’ How many weary weeks are devoted to that 
noble object! ‘Outfits’ for what? For an intellect- 
ual and noble society? For mutual entertainment and 
improvement? What is the “outfit” that a young 
lady wastes weeks upon to enable her to go into society, 
to carry her through the Winter or the Summer? 
Does she cultivate her mind by reading and reflection, 
so that she can talk well or listen intelligently? Is 
she getting a moral “outfit” for mingling with friends 
and equals? No, this rational, beautiful creature is 
getting ready more changes of raiment than the cha- 
meleon, that she may outshine the other young ladies 
who are doing the same thing. What a noble occupa- 
tion it is! When we all engage in it, what a charming, 
satisfying world it will be!— Hartford Press. 


Tae TrvuE Womay.—Who shall limn for us the 
picture of a true good woman?—the pride and the 
paragon of her own sex, and the admiration of the 
other—of the woman young, beautiful, healthful—well- 
informed, but not pedantic; who can talk well, listen 
well, sing well, play well, walk well, and dress well; 
who is neither flirt nor prude; who knows neither too 
much nor too little—whose lips are innocent of slang, 
and whose heart is pure from evil thought; who is 
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polished in manners, and affectionate in disposition; 
beloved of the old—the darling of the young; shy, 
modest, retiring; and commanding all the world’s 
homage, without demanding the homage of any body? 
It must not be considered that the youthfulness of 
such a woman is absolutely necessary to her loveli- 
ness. Youth is a great blessing, and a great charm; 
but age is also a blessing—do we not all wish to grow 
old?—and a great adornment if it be combined with 
goodness. The beauty of the mind grows with the re- 
volving years, and makes a woman of seventy, with 
mind and manners and innate gentleness, more beau- 
ful than sweet seventeen can be, if the mind and the 
manners are wanting, and the tenderness that should 
be in every womanly heart is displaced by a masculine 
tone of thought, behavior, or conversation. Though 
all women are not such as every man, at the poetical 
period of life, has pictured in his imagination, there 
are thousands in every country who resemble the ideal, 
if not in accomplishments and education—for these are 
not within the reach of every one—but by outward 
grace of person, and inward purity of soul. All the 
flowers that bloom in the fair garden of humanity are 
not of equal delicacy and brilliancy; for Nature, that 
has room for the magnolia, the camelia, the rose, and 
the lily, has room also for the violet, the blue-bell, and 
the daisy, and loves her humblest children as well as 
her proudest. Nothing in the world—at least to the 
male eye—equals in pleasantness the face and form of 
a bashful virtuous woman, looking up to a man for 
support and guidance, and giving him her true affection 
in return. Nothing, on the other, is more disagreea- 
ble than the bold virago, womanly in form, but not in 
spirit, who would storm the citadel of your politeness 
to extort your homage vi et armis, and who, by every 
movement of her features and glance of her eyes, even 
if she do not utter a syllable, betrays that she is puffed 
up with conceit and selfishness, and is too ignorant to 
distinguish between a churl and a gentleman, or to 
accept the place that properly belongs to her in the 
social system.— Blackwood. 


Henry Warp BEECHER ON Love.—the following is 
from a recent sermon by the pastor of Plymouth Church: 

“On earth there is nothing more beautiful than the 
first breaking of the ground of young, strong, new, 
pure love. No flower that ever blossomed, however 
fair; no fragrance that any flower ever emitted, how- 
ever sweet; no drapery of the sky; no witchery of art; 
nothing that man ever invented or imagined, is to be 
compared with the hours of dawning love in the young 
soul, And it is a shame that men should be taught to 
be ashamed of that which is the prophecy of their high- 
est being and glory. Alas, that it should ever perish 
in the using! Alas, that men should not know that to 
endure it must rise higher and higher, since it is only 
by growing into its full and later disclosures that it 
may be saved from quick mortality. It must grow or 
die, for that which suffices for a beginning is not enough 
for all, and for all time. 

“ Love, therefore, should be a schoolmaster, carrying 
its pupils up from room to room, through the whole 
university of the mind. As the lower begins first, it 
ends first. The higher, beginning latest, lasts the 
longest. 





“ And, hence, true affection is strongest im the later 
periods of being. Perhaps it is less witching, perhaps 
it is less attractive in novelty, perhaps it is less stimu- 
lating than young love; but the popular impression 
that we love strongest when we love earliest, is not 
found in truth or analogy. No one knows the whole 
lore of love that does not know how to love with the 
reason, the imagination, and all the moral sentiments. 
It is the most interior school that the soul can know. 
Men may know how to deal with numbers and solve 
problems; but that is the rarest, the innermost, the 
deepest knowledge that comes with loving by all the 
parts and faculties of the soul. 

“They only can love greatly or fruitfully who are 
good, since the line, the direction, is from the flesh 
toward the spirit. It is from the low toward the high. 
It is from the substantial toward the invisible. And 
none can truly love except those whose life is the un- 
folding of their whole nature on the plan of Chris- 
tianity. 

“ How pitiful it is to see men build too low! I can 
not bear to see the young gathering together and build- 
ing their nests as the birds do, On my lawn I see the 
larks and other birds building in the grass, and know 
that before the young are fledged the remorseless 
mower, with revolving strokes, will sweep the ground, 
and the nests will be utterly destroyed, and the young 
cut and wasted. And doI not see men building their 
nests just so? Do I not see love beginning to nestle 
in the flowers? But the flowers themselves are rooted 
in the dirt down low, close to the foot that easily 
shall crush them. 

“I mourn when I see a mother loving her children 
for time, and for time only. I mourn when I see two 
natures that should be eternally affianced loving each 
other within the horizons of time. There must be 
something higher than the circlings of this world. No 
love is fit to be called by the name of love that has 
not in it something of the other world, and much of 
immortality. It must rise above an instinct or passion. 
It must have in it faith and hope. It must be a love 
that is served by the reason, by the imagination, by all 
there is in the soul.” 


OccuPATION FOR CHILDREN.—The active habits of 
children prove that occupation is a necessity with most 
of them. They love to be busy, even about nothing, 
still more to be usefully employed. With some chil- 
dren it is a strongly-developed necessity, and if not 
turned to good account will be productive of positive 
evil, thus verifying the old adage that “ idleness is the 
mother of mischief.” Children should be encouraged, 
or, if indolently disinclined to it, should be disciplined 
into performing for themselves every little office rela- 
tive to the toilet which they are capable of performing. 
They should keep their own clothes and other posses- 
sions in neat order, and fetch for themselves whatever 
they want; in short, they should learn to be as inde- 
pendent of others as possible, fitting them alike to 
make a good use of prosperity, and to meet with for- 
titude any reverse of fortune that may befall them. 
I know of no rank, however exalted, in which such a 
system would not prove beneficial. Indeed, it is in the 
higher ranks of society that such habits of occupation 
are most needed, 
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WITTY AND WISE. 





AccIDENTS OF SPEECH.—Pat has long labored under 
the imputation of making more “accidents” with the 
tongue than any of his fellow-mortals, but it can be 
very readily shown that the “ bull” is not necessarily 
indigenous to Irish soil. 

It was a Scotch woman who said that the butcher of 
her town only killed half a beast at a time. 

It was a Dutchman who said that a pig had no ear- 
marks except a short tail; and it was a British magis- 
trate who, being told by a vagabond that he was not 
married, responded, “ That’s a good thing for your 
wife.” 

At a prayer meeting in New Hampshire a worthy 
layman spoke of a poor boy whose father was a drunk- 
ard, and whose mother was a widow. 

At a negro ball, instead of “not transferable” on 
the tickets, notice was posted over the door, “ No gen- 
tleman admitted unless he comes hisself.” 

An American lecturer of note solemnly said one 
evening, “ Parents, you may have children, or, if you 
have not, your daughters may have.” 

A Western editor once wrote, ‘A correspondent 
asks whether the battle of Waterloo occurred before 
or after the commencement of the Christian era. We 
answer it did.” 

Those two observing men, one of whom said that he 
had always noticed that when he lived through the 
month of May he lived through the year, and the 
other of whom at a wedding said, that he had re- 
marked that more women than men had been married 
that year, were neither of them Irishmen. 


Quaker Srory.—An old Quaker went into a dry- 
goods store and inquired of the proprietor for an ar- 
ticle that was kept on the other side of the store. The 
storekeeper, instead of going across the room, spoke 
to a saleswoman who was seated behind the opposite 
counter: ‘ Abby, show this gentleman what he wants.” 
The Friend stepped across and said: “So thy name is 
Abby; I have seen that name in the Bible.” “ Ah,” 
replied the lady, “I was not aware of its being a Bible 
name.” “ Why,” said the old gentleman, “ did n’t thee 
ever read of Abby Father?” 

Once, speaking in meeting, he attempted to quote 
Scripture, and made out as follows: “I am the true 
vine, and ye are the branches, and my Fatber is the 
husband of ’em.” Even the sedate Friends could not 
help smiling. 


A CuiLp’s REmEDY.—A little four-year-old daugh- 
ter of one of our prominent citizens, who has been for 
some time under a physician’s care, told him the other 
day that she knew what ailed her. The physician, anx- 
ious to hear her diagnosis of the case, asked her what 
it was. ‘“ My folks won't let me have my own way,” 
was her reply. ‘If you will tell them,” she continued, 
“to let me have my own way, I shall get well.” The 
doctor gratified her childish wish, and told her she 
might have her “own way,” and the little sufferer is, or 
thinks she is, rapidly recovering on the strength of this 
novel, and, in one sense, dangerous prescription. 


Noruine to Hop on By.—An infidel on his death- 
bed felt himself adrift in the terrible surges of doubt 





and uncertainty. Some of his friends urged him to 
hold on to the end. 

“T have no objection to holding on,” was the poor 
man’s answer; “ but will you tell me what I am to hold 
on by?” 

There is the fatal want. 
anchor nor rope to the sinking soul. 
to hold on by. 


Infidelity furnishes neither 
It gives ndthing 


Count Gurowsk!1.—The Washington correspondent 
of the Sunday Dispatch tells this characteristic story 
concerning the late Count Gurowski: 

“ The Count was once in a heated argument with an 
ex-rebel, Judge L., when he suddenly said: 

“* Judge L., I admire you!’ 

“*Why,’ returned the Judge, ‘I can not see how you 
can admire me after calling me such hard names!’ 

“ ‘Indeed,’ roared the Count, ‘I admire every thing 
zat is perfeck, and you are one perfeck scoundrel!’ " 


“THAT GREAT NameE.”—A planter had a negro who 
always stood opposite to him when waiting at table. 
His master often took the name of God in vain, at 
which the negro immediately made a low and solemn 
bow. On being asked why he did so, he replied that 
he never heard that great name mentioned but it filled 
his soul with awe. Thus he cured his master without 
offending him. 


Go1ne To Jesus—A Christian mother was once 
showing her little girl, about five years old, a picture 
representing Jesus holding an infant in his arms, while 
the mothers were pushing their children toward him. 

“There, Carrie,” said her mother, “this is what I 
would have done with you if I had been there.” 

“T would n’t be pushed to Jesus,” said little Carrie, 
with beautiful and touching earnestness, “I'd go to 
him without pushing.” 


A Goop HusBanp.—'I hope you have a good hus- 
band, madam,” said a reverend gentleman to a lady 
arrayed in the depth of fashion. 

“Yes, sir,” replied she, “and a very good man too, 
I think.” 

“I don’t know what to say about his goodness,” 
added the minister, “for my Bible teaches me that a 
good man should clothe his wife, but he lets you go 
half naked.” 


A WortTHLEss MiLLIONAIRE.—One of these devo- 
tees to mammon once received a lesson from a hum- 
ble follower, who did not seem to pay to him, the pos- 
sessor of the purse, sufficient homage. He said, “ Do 
you know, sir, that I am worth a hundred thousand 
pounds?” 

“Yes,” said tlie irritated, but not broken-spirited 
respondent, “I do; and I know that is all you are 
worth.” 


SELFISHNESS REBUKED.—A poor old man, busily 
planting an apple-tree, was rudely asked, “ What do 
you plant trees for? you can 't expect to eat the fruit 
of them.” He raised himself up, and leaning upon his 
spade, answered, “Some one planted trees before I was 
born, and I have eaten the fruit. I now plant for 
others, to show my gratitude when I am dead.” Thus 
should we think and act for the welfare of others. 
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Brrigiere Sabine. 


Tue Brstez THE OnLy SAFEGUARD; OR, THE BIBLE 
ror Every THING.— 


“ Within this awfal volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
Happiest of the h race, 
To whom their God has given grace 
To read, to hear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch—to force the way ; 
But better had they ne'er been born, 
Thau read to doubt and read to scorn.” 





The Bible! do you read it, friend?—search it, pray 
over it, make it your daily study, your food, your 
drink; the man of your counsel, a lamp to your feet, a 
light to your path? Is your whole life a Bible life? 
Do you take it, embrace it, clasp it to your bosom, and 
say with David, “O how I love thy law! it is my med- 
itation all the day.” 

Do you go to the Bible for every thing? 

“ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instridction in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” 

Precious Bible! With the inspired Scriptures men 
may become wise unto salvation through faith in Christ. 
In the formation of your religious sentiments go to the 
Bible, for it is profitable for doctrine. In cases of cor- 
rection, or reproof, take the Bible. Would you be 
instructed in righteousness? learn from the Word. It 
is given that “the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” Who can 
estimate the results—permanent, blessed results—which 
will flow from the wide diffusion of the Word of Life? 
Some months ago a colporteur gave a copy of the New 
Testament to a destitute family. A few weeks after he 
called at the same house, and to his surprise he found 
the man to whom he had given it rejoicing in the love 
of Christ. Upon being inquired of as to the instru- 
mentality which had been blessed to his conversion, he 
took from his pocket the Testament which he had read 
through again and again, and said, “ This book has led 
me to Christ.” 

It's the Bible, the blessed Bible; now, henceforth, and 
forever. It’s the Bible to convict; it’s the Bible to 
convert; it’s the Bible to direct; it’s the Bible to 
purify and sanctify. It’s the Bible in the Church; it’s 
the Bible in the closet, in the family; it’s the Bible in 
the heart, in the life, All the departures from duty, 
from light, life, and salvation, originate in neglecting 
this blessed book; all the hewing out of broken cisterns 
that hold no water; the hardening of the heart, as in 
the provocation, in the day of temptation in the wilder- 
ness; the idolatry, the witcheraft, the superstition, the 
will-worship, the bowing the knee to stocks and stones. 
Wherever this sacred volume is dusted over, there 
you see the enemy rushing in like a flood. (See 2 
Kings xxii, 13.) 

Moreover, mark the steps of those who stood firmly 
on the Rock, held on and on, looked up and up—who 





were they? Enoch was a holy man; Abraham was a 
holy man; Moses was a holy man; the holy prophets, 
one and all, were holy men, on—on—to conquest and 
to glory! Wherefore? “To the law and to the testi- 
mony.” God's book was theirs, first, midst, last always/ 
David was a holy man—sanctified—his soul was on 
fire! Wherefore? The Word of God was his food, 
daily, hourly. He feasted on the bread of life, he 
meditated in God’s truth day and night. “O how I 
love thy law! it is my meditation all the day. Thou, 
through thy commandments, hast made me wiser than 
mine enemies: for they are ever with me.” Here is 
the secret of David's consistency, uniform delight in 
things holy. He mounted on eagle’s wings, joyfully; 
he took the Book of books, clasped it to his bosom, 
made it the man of his counsel. Solomon likewise, in 
his early espousals, followed the same steps. Hear him: 

“My son, if thou wilt receive my words, and hide 
my commandments with thee; so that thou incline thine 
ear unto wisdom, and apply thine heart to understand- 
ing; yea, if thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up 
thy voice for understanding; if thou seekest her as 
silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures; then 
shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find 
the knowledge of God. For the Lord giveth wisdom: 
out of his mouth cometh knowledge and understanding. 
He layeth up sound wisdom for the righteous; he is a 
buckler to them that walk uprightly. He keepeth the 
paths of judgment, and preserveth the way of his 
saints. Then shalt thou understand righteousness, and 
judgment, and equity; yea, every good path.” 

This same blessed Word kept the apostles after the 
pentecostal baptism, the tongue of fire. It was a lamp 
to their feet and a light to their path. It was the 
Holy Scriptures that made little Timothy wise unto 
salvation through faith. It was the same divine light 
that kept him safely, led him on step by step, raising 
higher and higher, shining brighter and brighter, even 
unto the perfect day. It was the Bible, the blessed 
Bible, that sustained the apostles of Jesus Christ in 
all their trials, tribulations, persecutions, even unto 
death. All the most devoted, holy, consecrated, useful 
men and women in all ages, the bright and shining 
lights, the salt of the earth, were Bible students. 
Whole hours were daily spent on their bended knees 
before God, with the Sacred Volume spread out before 
them, looking up, meanwhile, to the hills whence came 
their help. Beloved readers, is this your procedure? 
Is the Bible yours in heart, in soul, in life? To escape 
the snares, the pit-falls, the paths of the destroyer; to 
hold up your goings that your footsteps slip not; to 
walk in wisdom’s ways, grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ; to 
keep the holy fire burning continually in the soul, the 
blessed Bible must be your text-book, your study, 
your constant companion by day and by night. “ Thy 
word,” says David, “have I hid in my heart, that I 
might not sin against thee. Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto accord- 
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ing to thy word.” “The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple.” Read the Bible daily, read 
it as you lie down, as you rise up, read it every spare 
moment, make it your constant companion; search it 
out, commit portions of it daily, meditate in it, get 
your hearts alive, on fire’ your souls kindled to a 
living flame/ 

O, how joyful you will be! Read it and pray over 
it in this way till you can say, “O, how I love thy 
law! it is my meditation all the day.” 


“Lamp of our feet! whereby we trace 
Our path, when wont to stray ; 
Stream from the fount of heavenly grace; 
Brook by the traveler's way!” 


Author of “Home Thrusts.” 


SclENCE AND BHE P1BLE.—It is a very common 
idea, among large classes of men, that the wonderful 
revelations of science in these latter days are tending 
all the while to undermine the Bible. This sentiment 
is most widely extended among those who, in fact, 
know very little about the Word of God—who have 
never made the Scriptures either the subject of thought 
or the theme of study, and with whom “the wish is 
father to the thought.” 

On the other hand, to those who give critical and 
careful attention to the subject, it seems more true 
than ever before, that the Bible is the book of God, 
because, though written thousands of years ago, it 
harmonizes so beautifully with all the real truth which 
has been discovered in this wide~ exploration of the 
fields of nature. Yea, more than this. Its language, 
instead of being incongruous and discrepant, was so 
shaped and adjusted originally by Infinite Wisdom, that 
it receives a grander and fuller meaning from all these 
wonderful revelations of science. For example, a Jew, 
living before the time of Christ, as he read the eighth 
Psalm, and came to the words, ‘“‘ When I consider the 
heavens,” etc., would doubtless have his soul lifted up 
with wonder at these marvelous works of God. But 
to one who reads them now, amid all the light which 
astronomical discovery has thrown over these vast 
heavenly spaces, the language is just as harmonious as 
ever, while it fills itself with a loftiness of meaning, 
with a grandeur of conception, unseen and unknown 
in the earlier days of the world. 

So, too, of the first chapter of Genesis. It must 
have been a wonderful and impressive chapter to men 
in all ages of the world, ever since Moses wrote it. 
But never did these opening verses sound out with so 
full a majesty, with so large and comprehensive mean- 
ing as now, since astronomy has explored the heavens 
and geology has uncovered the secrets of the earth 
and shown the successive steps of God's creating en- 
ergy: “In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. And the earth was without form, and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. And 
God said, Let there be light: and there was light.” 
If our men of science suppose that such words as 
these can ever be outlawed—can be rendered vague 
and meaningless by any thing which they haye done, 
or can do, we venture to think that they are entirely 
mistaken. Rather will all their labors and discoveries 





lend a fuller force and compass to these majestic words, 
as they go down the ages, and are read by unborn 
generations. 

It is true, in every age of the world, that men, in 
their short-sighted views of things, are disposed to 
give a technical and narrow meaning to many of these 
Biblical passages, according to the measure of their 
knowledge at the time. Science often breaks in upon 
this technical interpretation, but does not disturb the 
substance of revelation itself. This is the perpetual 
wonder of this sacred book, and those who watch care- 
fully what is going on in this seeming conflict betweer. 
science and the Bible, gather strength year after year, 
and are more and more ready to say, with devout 
confidence, “ Thy testimonies are very sure.” 


Dogs Your Lieut SH1nzE?—The keeper of the light - 
house at Calais was boasting of the brightness of his 
lantern, which can be seen ten leagues at sea, when a 
visitor said to him, “ What if one of the lights should 
chance to go out?” “Never, impossible,” he cried; hor- 
rified at the bare thought. “Sir,” said he, pointing to 
the ocean, “ yonder, where nothing can be seen, there 
are ships going by to all parts of the world. If to-night 
one of my burners went out, within six months would 
come a letter—perhaps from India, perhaps from Amer- 
ica, perhaps from some place I never heard of—saying, 
such a night, at such an hour, the light of Calais 
burned dim, the watchman neglected his post, and 
vessels were in danger. Ah, sir, sometimes in the - 
dark nights in stormy weather I look out to sea, and 
I feel as if the eye of the whole world were looking 
at my light. Go out? Burn dim? O, never!” 

Was this lighthouse keeper so vigilant? Did he feel 
so deeply the importance of his work? And shall 
Christians neglect their light, and suffer it to grow 
dim—grow dim when, for need of its bright shining, 
some poor soul, struggling amid the waves of tempta- 
tion, may be dashed upon the rocks of destruction? 
No. “Hold forth the word of life.” “Let your light 
shine.” This is the way to save souls. “Holding forth 
the word of life,” says the apostle; why? “ that I may 
rejoice in the day of Christ, that I have not run in 
vain, neither labored in vain.” 


RICHES OF THE BiBLE.—It is a Book of laws, to 
show the right and wrong. It is a Book of wisdom, 
that makes the foolish wise. It is a Book of truth, 
which detects all human errors. It is a Book of life, 
which shows how to avoid everlasting death. It is 
the most authentic and entertaining history ever pub. 
lished. It contains the most remote antiquities, the 
most remarkable events and wonderful occurrences. 
It is a complete code of laws. It ig a perfect body 
of divinity. It is an unequaled narrative. It is a 
Book of biography. It is a Book of travels. It is a 
Book of voyages. It is the best covenant ever made; 
the best deed ever written. It is the best will ever 
executed; the best testament ever signed. It is the 
young man’s best companion. It is the school-boy’s 
best instructor. It is the ignorant man’s dictionary, 
and every man’s directory. It promises «n eternal 
reward to the faithful and believing. But that which 
crowns all is the Author. He is without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy, ‘with whom there is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning.” 
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Hiitar’s Bingg. 


STUDIES ON THE FUTURE LIFE. 
FOURTH PAPER. 


WE continue our argument for the immortality of 
‘he soul as substantiated by human reason, from, 

2. THE CAPACITY OF THE SOUL FOR IMPROVEMENT 
AND ENJOYMENT. 

The attributes and functions of the human soul dif- 
fer entirely in their nature from those of the body, 
and in one remarkable characteristic they are preémi- 
nently distinguished from the functions of the body; 
that is, in their unlimited capacity for expansion and 
improvement. No mere function of organization ap- 
proaches to this. The processes of digestion, secretion, 
circulation, respiration, etc., attain at once their perfec- 
tion, and though on a smaller scale, yet they are carried 
on as perfectly in childhood and youth as in manhood. 
The tendency of these functions of organization is in- 
deed rather to decay and derangement, and instead of 
gradually reaching a higher perfection, and still through 
life advancing in unlimited improvement, we find the 
heart beating more languidly, the circulation becoming 
clogged, the respiration labored, and all the functions 
of the body advancing to decrepit old age. Not so 
with the mind. The law of its life is onward in a pro- 
gressive unfolding, in a perpetual improvement even 
in a body which by an opposite law is tending to de- 
cay. We can set no limits to this evolution of the 
human soul. The vessel never bursts from its con- 
tents. Pour in as we may, so long as we regard the 
laws of the physical tenement, the capacities of the 
soul only enlarge as they fill up. The more we think, 
the better we think. The more we use the faculties of 
the soul, the more vigorous do they become. The 
higher the flight of the soul, the better it is prepared 
to mount higher still. The more profound and varied 
its acquisitions, the better is it qualified for still more 
profound and varied researches. 

Nor is this progress of the mind a growth analogous 
to the growth of the body, or the enlargement of ma- 
terial objects. The soul does not enlarge by nutrition, 
as if by increase it became more soul. Its progress is 
evidently that of evolution—it unfolds itself. It is 
not an increase of substance by accretion, but the de- 
velopment of powers by evolution. The mind of the 
Newton that grasped the vast system of nature and 
solved the problems of the universe, and which still 
reached out after higher states of development and 
greater achievements, was the same mind that in its 
early being learned the rudiments of knowledge in the 
village school. Nor have we yet seen the limit of this 
evolution. The achievements of the soul are astonish- 
ing. The hight to which human minds have reached, 
the vast sweep of thought which they have possessed, 
the problems which they have solved, the truths which 
they have discovered, have demonstrated to us the ca- 
pacities of the human mind, but have shown us no end 
to the progress of those minds. The achievements of 
such men as Socrates, Plato, Bacon, Newton, have only 





served to reveal to us the vast capacity of the human 
intellect, but no one has ever thought of accepting 
either of them as the typical example of the highest 
possible evolution of mind. 

The desires and purposes of the soul are endless and 
progressive. Every new acquisition only awakes a 
deeper longing for more and higher truths. Like the 
grave, the soul is insatiable and craves for more. Its 
thoughts refuse to be bound by time, its desires will 
not be confined to the earth. Its intuitions are ever 
feeling after the vast unknown, its faith is forever grasp- 
ing after the unseen and eternal. Nothing measures 
up to its longings, nothing satisfies it but the idea of an 
endless life. Such a destiny, such a field for thought 
and action seems only consistent with capacities so vast 
and longings so ardent. Why is man endowed with 
these wonderful faculties, these penetrating and capa- 
cious powers of intellect, these desires projected beyond 
the earth, and these purposes reaching into an endless 
life? And why are these wonderful powers made sus- 
ceptible of perpetual improvement? Is it only to meet 
the transient necessities of this life, only that he may 
dwell awhile on this globe, grasp in his mind the dim 
outlines of the universe of God, learn to think, to rea- 
son, to know, and to love, and then die out forever? 

**Can a soul possessed 
Of such extensive, deep, tremendous powers, 
Enlarging still, be but a finer breath 
Of spirits dancing through their tubes awhile, 
And then forever lost in vacant air?” 


On such a supposition who can solve the problem of 
humanity or vindicate the wisdom of the Creator? 
Surely, then, the soul-cry of Pascal would remain un- 
answerable, ‘‘ What, then, is this chimera that we call 
man? This novelty, this monster, this chaos, this sub- 
ject of contradiction, this prodigy, this judge of all 
things, this weak worm of the earth, thig depository 
of the truth, this sink of incertitude and error, this 
glory and rebuke of the universe!” 

Can we believe that the wise and beneficent Creator 
would produce such a creature, so endowed with pow- 
ers fitted for and demanding an endless life, and yet 
measure his being by the fleeting years of this life, and 
confine the exercise of suc: powers within the narrow 
limits of time? “It is the part of wisdom to propor- 
tionate means to ends, and to adapt the faculties of any 
being to the scenes in which it is to operate.” Who 
feels that capacities of his nature are fully met by the 
present scene of things? Who does not feel that he is 
straitened by the contracted sphere in which he lives? 
And on the other hand who does not feel that with his 
present powers of thought and capacities for experi- 
ence he has soul enough for an endless life? Would 
immortality be disproportionate to ‘our soul’s endow- 
ments? Have we ever thought that we should sicken 
of existence, that we should grow weary of thinking, 
that curiosity would ever become exhausted, that the 
desire and capacity to know would ever become sa- 
tiated? View it as we may, man is either “the glory 
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or the rebuke of the universe.” To deny his immor- 
tality is to reflect upon his Maker. To deny his Maker 
even, and look upon man as only the highest being 
evolved through the ages into what he is by the laws 
and forces of nature, then nature has made a stupen- 
dous blunder in evolving a being with capacities fit for 
an angel’s life, but with the destiny of a worm! 

3. FROM THE MORAL POWERS OF MAN. 

If the intellectual endowments of the soul furnish 
strong presumptive evidence of its immortality, how 
much more may we argue this from its moral attributes! 
The soul is something more than intellect; it is an un- 
questionable moral agent; it has thoughts of God, of 
eternity; it is capable of appreciating the relations of 
moral agents and the obligations of moral duty. It is 
made keenly alive to the distinctions of right and 
wrong, of sin and virtue. It is capable of entering 
into communion with its Maker; of knowing, loving, 
and obeying him; of being assimilated to his moral 
character, and when awakened from the bondage of the 
earth and flesh is stirred by the deepest longings for 
God and the things of God. So delicate is its moral 
constitution, so carefully has the Creator adapted it to 
the influences of virtue and vice, that its very happi- 
ness and misery spring from the workings of its moral 
natare. Here are heard and felt its sweetest harmony 
and its highest joy when it moves responsively to the 
commands of God and the suggestions of conscience; 
and here too are heard its most jarring discords and 
realized its keenest anguish when it is moved by sin. 
By these attributes man becomes allied to angels, oc- 
cupies a position among the highest orders of created 
beings as a moral agent, and is emphatically the off- 
spring of God. By these attributes we feel ourselves 
capable of rising above the conditions of earth and 
time; these moral aspirations carry us upward and 
onward to the throne of God, even to our native skies, 
where we may lose ourselves in the fountain of life 
and immortality. 


** The soul on earth is an immortal guest, 
Compelled to starve at an unreal feast ; 
A spark that upward tends by nature’s force; 
A stream diverted from its parent source ; 
A drop dissevered from the boundless sea; 
A moment parted from eternity ; 
A pilgrim panting for a rest to come, 
An exile anxious for his native home.” 


Let us look for a moment at this moral being. Wher- 
ever we find him, we find him with a consciousness of 
God, we see him feeling after God, if happily he may 
find him. Here, ’t is true, we find him bowing down to 
stocks and stones, and worshiping gods many and lords 
many, but still we find him worshiping. He will have 
a Creator; his soul will worship a Benefactor; his moral 
nature demands a God. But here, as man becomes less 
carnal under the light of Divine truth, and the higher 
development of his moral nature, he leaves the gods of 
his own hands and turns to the God of nature and the 
Bible. He, too, must have a God. What mean these 
deep thoughts of the soul about God? Why have we 
the consciousness of the Creator? Why are we made 
to realize, venerate, and feel our responsibility to tuis 
unseen God? What means this voice of conscience— 
this divinity within us speaking of duty, pointing us 
toward the great Sovereign, sitting in umpire on all our 





thoughts and actions, approving and condemning as the 
oracle of God?—this conscience 
“That inhabits us without our leave; 
And is within ourselves another self, 
A master self, that loves to domineer, 
And treat the monarch frankly as the slave?” 

What means this peace, this delightful complacency, 
that seems like the very sunshine of the Divine coun- 
tenance beaming on us when we do good; this con- 
sciousness of right that points us, as if by instinct, to- 
ward God as the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him? And on the other hand, what mean those 
mysterious workings of the guilty soul—that remorse 
that makes the very heart whisper to itself, it is the 
reflection of the displeasure of God—those apprehen- 
sions and forebodings of the soul which point so em- 
phatically to the retributions of the future life? In 
all this is the infinite Creator merely mocking and 
trifling with us? Does he show us the glimmerings of 
his face to awaken longings that he means to crush in 
the very bud? Does he by his Spirit, or by his won- 
derfal works and the appreciative capacities he has 
given us, only awaken the idea of himself, and induce 
us to feel after him, with the intention to elude our 
search and overwhelm us and our desires together in 
nothingness? Does he give us these appreciations of 
duty, this keen sense of right and wrong, this approv- 
ing conscience, this harassing remorse, these hopes of 
the good, these forebodings of the evil, for no purpose 
but to allure and frighten, to attract and repel, and 
then to annibilate his plaything? Who dares to think 
thus unworthily of God? And yet without immortal- 
ity who can see any more of wisdom or beneficence in 
the Creator, judging from the endowments he has given 
to man and the destiny he has appointed for him? 

But man’s moral nature is not only formed for emo- 
tion, it is capable of action, and manifests itself in the 
highest activity. Man is capable of knowing God—of 
studying and appreciating the nature of God and the 
magnificence of his works. He is a being that may 
enter into intercourse, communion, and fellowship with 
God. He may love, adore, and worship him; he may 
grasp no small conception of his greatness and good- 
ness; he may dwell with the profoundest admiration 
upon his excellence; he may harmonize, sympathize, 
and codperate with God himself, both in the excellence 
of his character and in the execution of his moral pur- 
poses. Can we believe that God would create such a 
being, confine him to the contracted sphere of earth 
and the limit of a few years of life, grant him but dim, 
transitory revelations of himself, enable him to grasp 
the outlines of his character, and learn to love him, 
then end his being forever? We turn from such an 
absurdity. We dare not think so of God. We can 
not attribute to him such an abortion, such an utter 
failure in the creation of man. 

But man is capable of appreciating the works of 
God. Hecan look out with the keenest relish and with 
an appreciative comprehension on the magnificent prod- 
ucts of the Maker’s power. The world to him is beau- 
tiful; creation is studded with marks of wisdom and 
goodness which he can perceive and admire; his 
thoughts expatiate in the vast universe of God—he 
loves it, he admires it, he looks up through it to the 
God tha made it. The facts that he has already gath- 
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ered, the laws be has already discovered, the worlds 
he has already numbered, the adaptations and adjust- 
ments he has already comprehended, the glories and 
the beauties he has already seen, have awakened in his 
soul the most ardent desires to know more, and to 
understand better. He can appreciate the dealings of 
God with his creatures. He can read the book of his 
providence. He can entertain more than a glimpse of 
the great moral purposes of God. He can see, and 
study, and follow God in history, God in science, God 
in truth and the Gospel. In such pursuits he finds his 
highest gratification, and they all lead him to God. In 
the midst of these pursuits will God cut short his 
career? Has he only endowed him with such faculties, 
surrounded him with such glories, started him in such 
pursuits, revealed to him so much, created in him such 
longings, stirred the very depths of his nature to know 
more of God, of his works, of his providence, of his 
great moral purposes, that in the very midst of them 
he might overwhelm and crush him? Has he only 
lifted him up, that he might hurl him down and destroy 
him? Has he only drawn him so near to himself that 
he might with the greater force hurl him from him for- 
ever? No, blessed Lord God, we can not entertain 
such thoughts of thee! 

But beyond this God has made man a being capable 
of moral activity. He can not only feel and know, but 
he can also work. He can not only appreciate and 
sympathize with the purposes of God, but he can be a 
“ coworker together with him.” He is like the angels 
of God, capable of receiving and obeying the commands 
of God. He does so here upon the earth, and his moral 
history seems to be only a training and disciplining of 
the soul for higher and wider moral activity in an- 
other sphere. Man already works together with God 
in carrying out bis great moral purposes in the world, 
and we can only solve man’s moral position here and 
the dealings of God with him, on the supposition 
that this is a probationary, educating, developing life, 





In this view, and in this view only, the moral attri- 
butes of man have significance and utility. In this 
respect man reaches the true Scripture idea of himself, 
as having been made only a little lower than the angels. 
When we look upon man as a being endowed with 
moral activity, when we watch him in his movements 
as a moral agent, when we see him obeying the com- 
mands of God, working together with God in carrying 
forward his great moral purposes, we feel that we are 
beholding a being that is of use in the world, of use 
in the moral universe, of yse, if we may be allowed 
the expression, to God himself. And we discover, too, 
that under the dealings of God with him here he be- 
comes still more and more fitted to receive and exe- 
cute the commands of God, and to harmonize and co- 
operate with him. We do not mean that God really 
needs the service of man; but we do mean that God, 
to a very great extent, accomplishes his moral purposes 
through the agency of created beings, and that in the 
endowments he has given to man and the processes 
through which he is leading him here on earth, he has 
made of man a being thus capable of obeying his will 
and codperating with his designs. Can such a being 
be designed only for this life? Can i.is career be lim- 
ited to this theater of moral action, where he can but 
so imperfectly exercise the moral powers with which 
he is endowed, and where, indeed, he seems but to be 
unfolding his moral powers, and becoming qualified for 
higher moral activity. Can that active Christian, that 
noble benefactor of man, that earnest philanthropist, 
who exhibits to the world moral attributes of un- 
speakable value to created beings, the tenderest sym- 
pathies, the keenest recognition of right and wrong, 
the most ardent love and the most devoted beneficence, 
and who is perpetually improving in these moral qual- 
ifications, and becoming more and more fitted for doing 
good, be blotted out of existence forever, just when 
he has reached the highest qualifications for moral 
activity? 
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CHARLES WesLeY SEEN IN HIS FINER AND LEss 
Famru1aR Poems. Edited by Frederick M. Bird. 
16mo. Pp. 398. $1.50. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—We believe the 
whole Protestant Christian Church is now prepared to 
receive and appreciate the hymns of Charles Wesley, 
and our own Church will acknowledge her obligation 
to Mr. Bird, both by furnishing to our own people this 
admirable collection of the “finer and less familiar 
poems” of our “Sweet Singer,” and for thus introduc- 
ing Charles Wesley to a wider acquaintance and juster 
appreciation by the public. At present we can do our 
readers. no better service than to give them a good 
idea of this collection as its objects and character are 
stated in the preface. The volume claims such measure 
of novelty and merit as may belong to a selection, 
somewhat thoroughly made, from the entire works of 
Charles Wesley. The published poems of Mr. Wesley 
occupy above three thousand closely-printed pages. 





Howtirrs. 


Of this mass hardly more than one-fifth, and that in an 
altered and fragmentary shape, is before the world, 
chiefly in the Methodist hymn-books of England and 
America. In gathering out of this great quantity of 
material the poems used in this volume, the following 
objects have been kept in view: 

“ Absolute literary integrity. Every poem—except 
those on pages 52-58, which are from Charles Wesley’s 
manuscripts, and first printed in his ‘ Life’—has been 
taken from its original volume, and, when possible, 
from the first edition of that; and each is given unal- 
tered and unabridged. The punctuation, the spelling, 
and the use of capitals are not retained; but in sub- 
stantials the reader of this volume has the poems as 
their author wrote them, except for such errors of type 
or pen as may have come in first or last. 

“To present, of course, such pieces as have most poetic 
merit. 

“To give permanent value to the book by making the 
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bulk of its contents such as shall be new to nearly 
all readers; that is, other things being equal, te give 
preference to such poems as are little known, or not 
at all. 

“In lieu of the sameness which is found in any large 
quantity of this writer’s familiar hymns, to make him 
take larger scope, and discuss a range of differing sub- 
jects. For this the works of no other hymnist, and of 
but few poets, afford such opportunity. 

“To attain a good degree of historic and biographic 
interest. This was not difficult to do; for Charles Wes- 
ley was perpetually putting himself into his verses, and 
much of the matter included here will be found to form 
a rhyming commentary on his character, opinions, for- 
tunes, labors. 

“ While the book is characteristic, and shows the man 
as he was, to make it comparatively pure, to restrain as 
far as possible those extravagances of expression, and 
that wildness of emotion, in which it was his nature and 
his habit not seldom to indulge. 

“ We should take the Methodist poet, as it is attempted 
to present him here: fairly, yet at his best; with appre- 
ciation, but discriminating; not allowing sympathy and 
admiration to run into blind worship, nor difference of 
creed to hide from us his merits and his uses. There 
does not exist in America or England that Christian 
Church, sect, or man, that can afford to forget his 
obligations to Charles Wesley; and we can acknowledge 
those obligations best by increasing them, as this book 
aims to do.” 


Poems. By Amanda T. Jones. 16mo. Pp. 208. $2, 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co—The name of Amanda T. Jones will be 
recognized by many of our readers as a contributor 
of poetry to the Répository, and some of her contribu- 
tions are reissued in this neat little volume. A poem 
of four cantos, occupying sixty-three pages, introduces 
the reader at once to the poetic talent and ability of 
the authoress. Its title is Atlantis, and it is a vigorous 
rendering of the classic story of the contests between 
Neptune and Jupiter and the citizens of the “ mid-sea 
island, Atlantis,” and the Athenians under their queen 
Athena. Patriotic poems poured out during our great 
national contest, and sixteen miscellaneous poems com- 
plete the volume. The book is issued in very beautiful 
style. . 

SANCTIFICATION PRacTICAL: A Book for the Times. 
By Rev. J. Boynton. With an Introduction and an 
Appendix by Mrs. Palmer. 16mo. Pp. 142. New 
York: Foster & Palmer.—The author of this little 
volume yields “to the importunity of ministers and 
laymen” to publish some plain, practieal thoughts on 
sanctification. He discusses in excellent style and 
spirit the following questions: What is Sanctification or 
Christian Perfection? How is the Blessing of Perfect 
Love to be Obtained? What are the Evidences that we 
are Sanctified? How is the Blessing of Sanctification to 
be Retained? Mrs. Palmer, in her introduction, pro- 
nounces it “eminently practical, concise, simple, and 
cogent, and just such a book as is needed by the 
sincere inquirer after truth, whose single aim is to 
secure the pearl of full salvation irrespective of cost.” 


Scripture Baptism DEFENDED, and Anabaptist 
Notions proved to be Anti-Scriptural Novelties. By 





Rev. John Levington. 12mo. Pp. 242. Published for 
the Author by Poe & Hitchcock, Chicago.—We have not 
had time to give a full perusal to this volume, but 
from glancing over its pages we think we have here a 
plain, easy, racy, and at the same time courteous treat- 
ment of the vexed questions as to the mode and subjects 
of Christian baptism. The discussion is adapted to 
ordinary capacities, the style is popular, and the book 
will not be found to be a dull one, The author is a 
member of the Detroit Annual Conference, 


THE FrencH MANUAL: Including a Dictionary of 
over Ten Thousand Words. By M. Alfreg Havet. 
12mo. Pp. 300. $1.75. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—This is “a new, 
simple, concise, and easy method of acquiring a conver- 
sational knowledge of the French language.” It is 
“entirely revised and corrected from the last English 
edition, with a new system of pronunciation.” The 
work has achieved great popularity in England, and 
is, judging by so much examination as we have been 
able to give it, decidedly the best of the kind yet pub- 
lished in this country. “A conversational knowledge 
of the French language” is what many are wishing to 
have. They will find this book a most efficient help 
to that end. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER'S HorsE-Boox: Embracing 
a Full Description of the Causes and Nature of Several 
Diseases peculiar to the American Horse, together with 
Original, Simple, and Effective modes of Treatment, in- 
cluding those of some Diseases heretofore considered 
incurable; and, also, an Extended Treatise on Stock 
Raising and Stock Management. The whole especially 
adapted to the Use of the Farmer. By Robert Stewart, 
M. D., V. 8. 8vo. Pp. 600. $4.50. Cincinnati: C. 
F. Vent & Co.—The observations given in this work 
are the results of twenty years’ original investigation 
and veterinary practice, principally in the great stock- 
raising regions of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi. The ample title which we have given above 
describes its character, and we believe it will be found 
to be one of the best American works on the diseases 
of the horse extant. It is very complete in the number 
of diseases treated, full and plain in the modes of treat- 
ment, and amply illustrated by well-executed wood- 
cuts. 


Mrs. CAUDLE’s CuRTAIN LEcTUREs. By Deuglas 
Jerrold, with Illustrations by Charles Keene. 16mo. 
Pp. 195. $1.50. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.— What need we say of the 
famous Mrs. Caudle and her lectures? Nothing, except 
that here are the lectures issued in Hurd & Houghton’s 
beautiful style, with characteristic illustrations by 
Charles Keene. 


THE PostHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE Pickwick CLUB. 
By Charles Dickens. With Original Illustrations by S. 
Eytinge, jr. Diamond Edition. Pp. 464. $1.50. Boe- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & 
Co.—The Pickwick Papers need no more notice than 
the Caudle Lectures. Every body knows every thing 
about them. But this edition does claim the attention, 
of every body who desires to possess the works of 
Dickens in a neat, convenient, and cheap form. It is 
the first volume of the proposed issue of the complete 
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works of Dickens in an “elegant, compact, and cheap 
form,” and a handsome volame it is. The type is 
small, but very clear and legible, printed in double 
columns, on fine paper, capitally illustrated, and bound 
mm green moroceo cloth. The complete works will 
comprise twelve or thirteen similar volumes. The 
enterprise will be a success, 


Joserx II, anp His Court. An Historical Novel. 
By L. Mihlbach. Trenslated from the German by 
Adelaide DeV. Chaudron. 8vo. Pp. 343. Cloth, $2. 
Beriin AND Sans-Souct; or, Frederick the Great and 
his Friends. By L. Mihlbach. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. Chapman Coleman and her Daughters. 
12mo. Pp. 391. $2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll &°Co—We have already 
noticed several of the works of this prolific and suc- 
cessful writer of historical romances. We say success- 
ful, because each of her rapidly-succeeding volumes 
finds a large number of readers, and because, whatever 
we may think of the “historical romance” in itself, 
Mrs. Mihlbach is, we believe, the most pleasing and 
powerful writer of it since the days of Sir Walter 
Scott. Indeed, she carries the idea of the historical 
romance farther than even Scott did, aiming more than 
he to trace out the secret causes, and to depict the social 
influences and court intrigues, which found outward 
expression in the public events of which only history 
takes notice. Her books are true to history, the ro- 
mance being found in the social and heart-life of the 
times as conceived by the writer. 





Our Sunpay Scnoon ScraP-Boox. Edited by Rev. 
D. Wise, D. D., and Rev. J. H. Vincent. 16mo. Pp. 
118. Paper. New York: Carlton & Porter.—" Here,” 
say the editors, ‘we propose to publish all manner of 
wholesome and profitable suggestions, practical hints, 
illustrative incidents and quotations, model lessons, 
home helps, institute exercises, etc., for the use of 
pastors, Sunday school superintendents, officers, teach- 
ers, pupils of the normal classes, parents, and all others 
interested in the great work of sacred education. 

“Should this work receive any thing like the cordial 
welcome from those for whom it is prepared, that we 
have hoped, it shall in due time be followed by another, 
and still another, that earnest Sunday school laborers 
may be supplied with the tools and the materials they 
need, and that thus the cause we so ardently love may 
be abundantly prospered.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF METHODISM: A Centenary Dis- 
course, Delivered before the Genesee Annual Conference. 
By Rev. J. B. Wentworth, D. D.—This is one of the 
ablest discourses that our Centenary has called forth. 
It is not merely a sermon, but, as its title imports, a 
“philosophy of Methodism.” 


THE CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Trollope. With II- 
lustrations. No. 286 of Harper's Library of Select 
Novels. Paper, $1. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Music. “Pray, O, Fray for Me!" Duet for two 
Sopranos. Words by Hon. Will Cumback. Music by 
Mrs. Sallie M. Parker. Indianapolis: J. A. Butter- 
field & Co. 





Geirusperi of Grliginns Snielligeare. 


RELIGION AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL.—A Con- 
gressional prayer meeting has been kept up for some 
sessions of our National Legislature, at which a num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives have been in the 
habit of attending, and invoking the blessings of God 
upon their labors and their country. But not till the 
last session of Congress was the sale of intoxicating 
drinks prohibited upon the Capitol premises. Speaker 
Colfax deserves the thanks of all good men for his 
cleaning out these Augean stables of drunkenness, and 
for removing the shop-keepers and hucksters that dis- 
graced the American nation. With but few excep- 
tions, the members of the last and the present Con- 
gress have been remarkable for their dignified and 
upright conduct, and their freedom from the bluster 
and domineering spirit that so distinguished the slave 
oligocracy. And now we record the formation of a 
temperance society in Congress. Senator Wilson was 
elected President; Senator Willey, Vice-President; and 
Messrs. Yates, Pomeroy, Colfax, Perham, and Price, 
Executive Committee. Meetings have been held, and 
some who were addicted to ardent spirits have taken 
the pledge of abstinence. We are especially pleased 
with the remarks of Senator Yates, of Illinois, at the 
first public meeting. He said the great Commonwealth 
of Illinois had for twenty-five years honored him in 





all public positions, and he had now promised that 
State, and all who loved him, Katy and the children, 
that he would never more touch, taste, or handle the 
unclean thing. He intended to fight it out on that 
line to the last hour of his existence. He would to- 
night as soon think of drinking fire as whisky, for 
the latter was “hell and damnation.” He was as 
proud of having taken the pledge as he was of his 
wife and children, and that was the strongest expres- 
sion he could make as to his sincerity. 


THe WEEK OF PRAYER IN ITALY.—The week of 
prayer at the beginning of the year was observed in 
Florence, Italy, a daily meeting being held in rotation 
in the various Protestant churches. The American, 
the Scotch, the Waldensian, the Swiss, and the Free 
Italian congregations participated. One of the mem- 
bers of the Italian Parliament, then in session, took 
an active part, speaking and praying with great earn- 
estness. The Waldensians and Free Italians have been 
alienated for some time, but now they came together 
and rejoiced in the spirit of unity- and love. 


OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SocieTy.— 
The American Bible Society was organized in 1816, 
and has received, since its formation, by sales and for 
donations, $10,847,854. It has issued 22,118,475 copies 
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of the Holy Scriptures in about fifty different lan- 
guages, at home and abroad, such as English, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Welsh, Irish, 
Gaelic, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Polish, Russian, Esthonian, Hungarian, Finnish, Syriac, 
Arabic, Armenian, Hebrew-Spanish, Armeno-Turkish, 
Arabo- Turkish, Mpongwe, Zulu, Arrawack, Grebo, 
Benga, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Ojibwa, Dakota, Mohawk, 
Delaware, Creolese, Hawaiian, Micronesian in several 
dialects, Chinese in several dialects, Siamese, Hindi, 
and Urdu. 

It has seventeen power-presses, and about four hund- 
red persons employed in printing and binding the Holy 
Scriptures in the Bible House. It has over 5,000 
auxiliary and branch societies, and about 2,000 life 
directors, and 25,000 life members. The issues of the 
five years during the war were 6,555,231 volumes. 
The Bible House was built by special contributions, 
and without drawing a dollar from the money given 
to print and circulate the Holy Scriptures. It is 
entirely free from debt. 

The Society is now electrotyping the Arabic Bible, 
and the Slavic and Bulgarian Testaments, at the Bible 
House. 


THE Turkish New TESTAMENT.—American mis- 
sionary enterprise has never been more wisely nor 
more faithfully employed than in the translation of 
the New Testament into the language of the millions 
of the Turkish Empire. Vast difficulties have been 
encountered in this work, for in this language a dozen 
or a score of terms exist for the same thing or the same 
idea, and the verbal system admits of the greatest 
variety of shapes in which an idea can be put, and 
the greatest variety of relations in which the subor- 
dinate parts of a phrase or a paragraph can be put in 
relation to each other. But all these difficulties have 
been overcome by the eminent Dr. Schaffluer; and the 
extreme care, and caution, and faithfulness of the 
work further appears in the fact, that the first edition 
was revised by the eminent Dr. Kieffer in Paris; the 
next by a distinguished Turkish scholar, Turabi Effendi; 
the next by an English scholar under the direction of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. It was then 
carefully collated with the Arabic and Persian ver- 
sions, and it was then revised by a learned Turk in 
the service of the Sublime Porte. At last it comes 
fairly before the Turkish nation as perfect, we believe, 
as human learning, and talent, and care can make it. 
And being printed on better paper than any other 
Turkish book, and in the most clear and beautiful 
type that the world can furnish, it is now presented 
to the Turkish people one of the most delightful ex- 
pressions of Christian benevolence ever made by man 
to his fellow, and one of the noblest gifts American 
missionary enterprise ever made to any people. All 
honor to our countrymen whose talents, and learning, 
and piety are making donations of such boundless 
value to the unenlightened nations of the earth! 


Baptists.—There are nine different sects or divisions 
of the Baptist Church in this country; namely, Regu- 
lar Baptists, Disciples or Campbellites, Freewill Bap- 
tists, Seventh-Day Baptists, Six-Principle Baptists, 
Winnebrenarians, Anti- Mission Baptists, Christian, 
(Unitarians,) Dunkers—making a total of 1,544,167 





members, there being of the first of these, the Regular 
Baptists, 1,040,303, and of the second, or Campbellites, 
300,000. 


ReForRM IN InpdrA.—It is said that 21,000 Ben- 
galees, belonging to all classes, have signed a petition 
praying the government to abolish polygamy, and to 
relieve the female sex from all the debasement and 
cruelty growing out of that practice. A writer in 
Calcutta remarks that inquirers from the higher ranks 
in society are decidedly increasing. 


MicuigaAN Meruopism.—A writer in a Unitarian 
Journal gives a glowing statement of the progress of 
Methodism in the Peninsular State: “The Methodists 
are the only denomination in Michigan whose increase 
is very marked and rapid. The Presbyterians rather 
lose than gain ground. The Baptists barely hold their 
own. The Congregationalists do not grow so fast as 
the population. The Episcopal Church is suffering 
just now from an unfortunate quarrel in its largest 
congregation, in which the bishop is implicated, and 
which makes ridiculous the boasted unity of that 
peaceful communion. But the Methodists are zealous, 
united, hopeful, and prosperous, to a degree which 
amazes even their own preachers and leaders. They 
rival, even surpass, the Episcopal body in the size 
and cost of their churches, in the richness of their 
decorations, and in the completeness of their appoint- 
ments. Ina short time they will have, in all the cities 
of Michigan, not only the largest number of worship- 
ers, but the finest show in worship, and perhaps the 
most real influence. Church extension, more than 
church discipline, is their care in this Centenary year. 
And it is a great help to their cause that one of 
their preachers is at the head of the University.” 


DiscovERIES In SyrrA.—Lovers of Biblical antiqui- 
ties will rejoice to hear that the excavations now being 
made in Syria have resulted in the discovery at Nadir 
Sarape, of a Hebrew house dating from about the 
second century before Christ. Some of the rooms, 
with their contents, are in perfect preservation, among 
the latter being a number of Hebrew books, showing 
that the house belonged to a literary man. Besides the 
books of Moses and the Psalms of David, there is a 
collection of Hebrew poems, absolutely unknown to 
the Orientals of our day. These interesting remains, 
many of which bear traces of Egyptian origin, have 
been sent to the Asiatic Society of London. 


MetuHopist Episcopat Cxurca SourxH.—The Epis- 
copal Methodist, speaking of the change of name and 
lay representation, says: ‘All the Conferences have 
acted upon these measures except the Baltimore. Three- 
fourths of all the votes cast are required to secure 
their adoption. If the Baltimore Conference should 
cast every vote in favor of change of name, she could 
not save the measure, and it would require that every 
member of that body should be present and vote for 
lay representation to overcome the vote thus far cast 
against it—a thing not likely, by any means, to occur. 
So that both measures may be regarded as lost for the 
present. Of the 1,467 votes cast on the change of 
name, only 418 were given against it; and of the 1,461 
votes given on lay representation, only 400 votes 
were cast against it, and yet both are lost.” 
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Riterarg, Brientific, anf Biatiahiral Sirms. 


Tae Source or MuscuLar PowER.—The American 
Journal of Science contains a curious article on the 
source of muscular power. It is one of the most 
thorough and minute discussions of the subject we 
have ever seen. The author begins with the statement 
that muscular power owes its origin and support to 
the chemical change which food undergoes in the body 
of any animal, liberating “the pent-up forces of that 
food, which now make their appearance in the form of 
actual energy—as heat and mechanical action.” He 
then gives the results of several carefully-conducted 
experiments, showing the relative “actual energy de- 
veloped by one grain of each substance when burnt in 
oxygen.” The result is in favor of fat food by those 
who expend a large amount of muscular energy. The 
writer shows that “.55 pound of fat will perform the 
work. of 1.15 pounds of cheese, five pounds of pota- 
toes, 1.3 pounds of flour or pea-meal, or 34 pounds of 
lean beef.” He concludes: 

We thus arrive at the following conclusions: 

1, The muscle is a machine for the conversion of 
potential energy into mechanical force. 

2. The mechanical force of the muscles is derived 
chiefly, if not entirely, from the oxydation of matters 
contained in the blood, and not from the oxydation of 
the muscles themselves. 

3. In man the chief materials used for the production 
of the muscular power are non-nitrogenous; but nitro- 
genous matters can also be employed for the same pur- 
pose, and hence the greatly-increased evolution of ni- 
trogen under the influence of flesh diet, even with no 
greater muscular exertion. 

4. Like every other part of the body, the muscles are 
constantly being renewed; but this renewal is not per- 
ceptibly more rapid during the great muscular activity 
than during comparative quiescence. 

5. After there has been a sufficient albumenized 
quantity of food of man to provide for the necessary 
renewal of the tissues, the best materials for the pro- 
duction both of internal and external work, are non- 
nitrogenous matters; such as oil, fat, sugar, starch, 
gum, ete. 

6. The non-nitrogenous matters of food, which find 
their way into the blood, yield up all the potential en- 
ergy as actual energy; the nitrogenous matters, on the 
other hand, leave the body with a portion—one-sev- 
enth—of their potential energy unexpended. 

7. The transformation of potential energy into mus- 
cular power is necessarily accompanied by the produc- 
tion of heat within the body, even when the muscular 
power is exerted externally. This is doubtless the 
chief, and probably the only source of animal heat. 


IsprREcT Resvutts oF Mrssions.—About twenty 
years ago, a Mr. John H. Chandler went from the 
United States to Siam as a scientific mechanic, employed 
by a missionary society to found type for them to print 
the Bible in Siamese. He was a thorough Yankee in 
the universality of his power of adapting all his 





knowledge to practical uses. The King of Siam sent 
for Mr. Chandler, who soon established a machine-shop 
for the King, and sent for encyclopedias, and made 
models and plates, and gave instruction in the arts. A 
young nobleman of Siam, who is now the King’s fac- 
totum in all of these matters, used to come to Mr. 
Chandler by night, and get him to illustrate and de- 
monstrate. The son, as the Prime Minister of Siam, has 
also largely enjoyed the instructions of Mr. Chandler, 
more especially in connection with steam-power and its 
machinery, and is now doing much for his country in 
introducing the use of steam. Such have been the 
labors of one good man, not a minister but a scientific 
mechanic. Now as to the results. 

There is a large iron steamer plying between Siam 
and Singapore, owned entirely by natives; another, 
also owned by natives, between Siam and China. A 
little time since the King sailed with quite a fleet of 
steamers on an excursion. He contributed two hund- 
red and forty dollars to build a missionary seminary, 
and sent a present of a thousand dollars to the widow 
of a missionary who had taught him English. He 
now employs’a lady at a thousand dollars a year to 
teach his children English, and has established a mint, 
steam saw-mills, and has gilding in gold and silver 
performed in European style. 


THE AMERICAN CENT.—The first copper cent was 
proposed in 1782 by Robert Morris, the great financier 
of the Revolution, and was named by Jefferson two 
years later. It began to make its appearance from the 
mint in 1792. It then bore the head of Washington 
on one side and a chain of thirteen links on the other. 
The French Revolution soon after created a rage for 
French ideas in America, which put on the cent, in- 
stead of the head of Washington, the head of the God- 
dess of Liberty—a French Liberty, with neck thrust 
forward and flowing locks. The chain on the reverse 
was replaced by the olive wreath of peace. But the 
French Liberty was short-lived, and so was her por- 
trait on our cent. In its stead, a staid classic dame, 
with finely-chiseled Grecian features, and a fillet round 
her hair, came into fashion forty or fifty years ago, 
and continued till about ten years since, when the 
much smaller and more convenient nickel cent appear- 
ed, with a flying eagle instead of Liberty’s head, in 
order that it might not be mistaken for a five-dollar 
gold piece. In the present new cent the Liberty héad 
has been restored. 


RoyaL AvuTHorRs.—At the present moment author- 
ship seems to be the fashionable pastime at the courts 
of Europe. It is well known that Queen Victoria 
has been for some time engaged upon a series of com- 
Rpsitions—of the essay form, we believe—which are to 
be published, or, at least, privately printed, when her 
Majesty shall deem them sufficiently complete. The 
Crown Prince of Prussia is engaged upon a history of 
the Electoral Princes of Brandenburg. The ex-King 
of Greece—Otho, of Bavaria—has translated the Iliad 
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of Homer; and his father, Louis, ex-King of Bavaria, 
is at Nice, giving the last touches to a new volume of 
poems. King John, of Saxony, has just issued the 
third and last volume of Dante’s “ Divine Commedia,” 
translated by himself intoGerman. The literary labors 
of the Emperor and Empress of the French have been 
subjects for conversation and criticism for a long 
time; and we recently mentioned the fact that Omar 
Pashaw is busy writing a “Life of Alexander the 
Great.” 


TELEGRAMS TO THE SuN.—The waves of sound go 
only 377 yards in a second, while the earth itself goes 
eighteen and one-thigd miles, and light ten thousand 
times faster than that; while electricity—which again 
is probably another kind of vibration of the solid 
atoms of bodies, and certainly not a fluid—runs along 
a wire about half as fast again as light. So, if the 
earth were a cannon-ball, shot at the sun from its pres- 
ent distance, with the velocity it now travels with, and 
the moment of explosion telegraphed to the sun, they 
would get the telegram there in about five minutes, and 
would have nearly two months to prepare for the blow, 
which they would receive about fifteen years before 
they heard the original explosion. This is merely tak- 
ing the sun as a target to be shot at, without regard to 
his power of attracting the earth at the final rate of 
390 miles a second. 


Lonpon Misstonary Socrety.—The London Mis- 
sionary Society, established in 1797, has received from 
the public-in general contributions, legacies, dividends, 
foreign contributions, and special funds, up to this time, 
£3,262,346, and has expended, from 1796, in India, £1,- 
025,188; China, £278,990; Madagascar, £79,590; South 
Seas, £364,485; South Africa, £359,631; West Indies, 
£434,145; Siberia, £21,399; Greek Islands, £15,061; 
North America, £22,226; students, etc., £90,196; mis- 
sionary families, £202,859; publications, £64,827; Home 
Agency, £229,112; total, £3,190,652; leaving a balance 
in favor of receipts of £71,964, which is invested in 
stocks, and has a nominal value of £84,160. 


Ligutnin@-Rops.—Professor Silliman says that to 
render a lightning-rod effective it should be carried to 
a water-cistern, a well or a cess-pool, or to permanent 
water in the earth when near surface, making sure 
that the rod goes to the bottom of these, so as in any 
case to remain always immersed in water. In case 
this is not practicable, the end of the rod should be 
coiled in a good quantity of recently-ignited charcoal. 
Common charcoal is not a conductor of electricity, or 
is so very imperfectly. But chareoal which has been 
heated to full redness, by being kindled in a heap, and 
is then quenched by water, is an excellent conductor 
of electricity, and remains so indefinitely, the absorb- 
ent nature of the coal securing also in perpetuity an 
adequate degree of moisture. The tips or points of 
lightning-rods ought to be gilded by electricity—elec- 
troplated with gold—the ordinary mode of gilding by 
gold-leaf, put on with gilder’s size, being worthless, as 
it all washes off in a few weeks. 


ConcERNING Pins.—Fifteen million pins are said to 
be daily called for in England, in which two thousand, 
seven hundred and twenty-seven pounds of brass wire 
is consumed. Some idea of the consumption of brass 





wire in the manufactory of pins may be gathered from 
the fact that one firm in Birmingham consumes one 
hundred and fifty tuns per annum, or three hundred 
and thirty-six thousand pounds. In America the con- 
sumption is alike enormous. 


Insects In SIERRA LEoNE.—While sitting on a sofa 
in my room, busily writing, says a visitor at Sierra 
Leone, I suddenly perceived first one black ant, and 
then a second and third, scampering over my papers, 
and looking round, saw a portion of the wall covered 
with straggling ants, while another moment showed 
me that the floor was alive with them. Boiling water 
was immediately put in requisition, and for upward of 
an hour poured over the outer boarding of the house, 
where the ants swarmed pretty thickly. A huge cen- 
tipede was attempting to crawl from under one of the 
planks, but quite unable to extricate himself from a 
few ants, who, at regular distances from each other, 
held their colossal prey undauntedly, while large spi- 
ders were running about in terror, trying to hide 
themselves. The track of the main army was no where 
to be discovered; and, as our vigorous opposition had 
caused them to retreat from the room, I thought this 
had been merely a reconnoitering party, till an outery 
was raised that they mustered in great force on the 
piazzas below. I ran down stairs, and beheld the floor, 
pillars, walls, and boarded roof literally black with 
myriads of ants; while here a great scorpion, startled 
out of his den, stood boldly at bay, and there another 
centipede was being dragged away alive, after having 
in vain tried to elude pursuit. But it was not one or 
two—several dozens of cockroaches, venomous-looking 
spiders, millepedes, and innumerable other ugly forty- 
footed creatures, were first pounced upon by a few of 
their Liliputian enemies, and then in an instant hid- 
den by the accumulating masses, which fastened upon 
each opponent, and bore it off the field with the utmost 
regularity. I forbade the people t6 kill any more of 
the ants, so long as they were kept from entering the 
house—really feeling compunction in waging war 
against the destroyers of such detestable reptiles as 
scorpions and centipedes, with their many almost 
equally-unwelcome cousins of other tribes. 


A Literary ForGEer.—The entire literary life of 
Steevens, the Shakspearian commentator, has been 
characterized as displaying an unparalleled series of 
arch deceptions, tinctured with much malicious ingenu- 
ity. He scrupled not, when it served his purpose, to 
invent quotations from old books that existed only in 
his imagination, and would deduce therefrom corrobo- 
ration of his own views. Among other things, he in- 
vented the famous description of the poisonous upas- 
tree of Java, and the effluvia killing all things near it. 
This account, credited by Darwin, and introduced in 
his Botanic Garden, spread through general literature 
as a fact; till artists at last were induced to present 
pictures of the tree and the deadly scene around it. 
Steevens chose the magazines or popular newspapers 
for the promulgation of his inventions, and signed 
them with names calculated to disarm suspicion. It is 
impossible to calculate the full amount of mischief that 
may be produced by such means—literature may be 
disfigured, and falsehood take the place of fact.—Book 
of Days. 
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Deatu oF Rev. 8. Y. Monrog, D. D.—Our readers 
will have heard before this reaches them of the sudden 
and violent death of Rev. Dr. Monroe, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Church Extension Society of our 
Church. He was thrown from the platform of a car to 
which he had gone probably for air and relief from an 
attack of temporary sickness. The train was passing 
through a deep cut and around a very short curve, near 
Jersey City, not far from New York city, and probably 
a sudden jar on the curve loosened his hold, and he 
was hurled against the rocks, most probably killing him 
instantly. The Church has lost a great and good man, 
an able preacher, an efficient officer, and we personally 
fezl that we have lost a dear and valued friend. 


Ovr MotHEer.—On the very day that we heard of 
the death of Dr. Monroe, the electric wires flashed to 
us the intelligence that our mother had “ gone to sleep 
in Jesus.” We have felt it a duty not to obtrude our 
own sorrows on the readers of the Repository, as we 
have felt it necessary to exclude from its pages the per- 
sonal griefs of others. We have only to say, then, our 
mother had passed beyond the allotted threescore years 
and ten, “and by reason of strength” had almost 
reached the “ fourscore”—had lived a good Christian 
life, died a happy and even triumphant death, and a 
new hope is added to the many we are cherishing of 
meeting our loved ones “ beyond the river.” 


Wo 18s THE AUTHOR?—A correspondent says, “ A 
great similarity, and, in many places, identity, exists 
between ‘ Life’s Lessons, by Emily C. Huntington,’ pub- 
lished in the January number of the Repository for 
1860, and ‘Every Heart has its own Sorrows, by Bar- 
bara Johns,’ published in the February number for 
1867. Who is the author? Who is the plagiarist?” 
Our attention was directed to this similarity before re- 
ceiving the above note. “ Life’s Lessons” was pub- 
lished several years before our editorial connection 
with the Repository, and we had not read it. Pleased 
with the story as written by “Barbara Johns,” we 
accepted and published it. The story of Emily C. 
Huntington, who is still a very acceptable writer for 
the Repository under the name of Emily Huntington 
Miller, we are satisfied is original, the product of her 
own thought and pen. “ Barbara Johns,” which is an 
assumed name, claims never to have seen Mrs. Miller's 
story, and that her story of February, 1867, is entirely 
original in conception and execution. How to explain 
the similarity of the whole plot of the two stories, and 
the identity of so many passages and sentences is a 
problem as much for our readers to solve as for our- 
selves. Clearly vindicating Mrs. Miller for the story 
of 1860, we must leave the writer of the above note to 
form his own judgment on the story of 1867. 


Kentucky ConFERENCE.—We have just returned 
from Lexington, Kentucky, where the Kentucky Con- 
ference held its session. We seldom have opportunity 
of speaking of Conferences which we are permitted to 





attend, but can not hold our peace with reference to 
this young giant that is growing with such rapidity, 
and wielding such an increasing influence for loyalty 
and Christianity in Kentucky. A year and a half ago, 
as our readers will remember, eighteen heroes with- 
drew from the Kentucky Conference, South, and at- 
tached themselves to the small but heroic band of men 
who for years had been struggling to maintain a gen- 
uine Methodism in Kentucky. This movement inspir- 
ited the whole body, and the Kentucky Conference 
moved forward for the conquest of the whole State, 
inscribing on their banners, “ The old Government and 
the old Church.” The movement of “the eighteen” 
has been followed by many other members of the 
Southern Conference, and many of the people, members 
of the Southern Church, have joined them, while the 
evangelical and earnest labors of the preachers have 
reached many who were members of no Church, and 
have led them to Christ. In a very short time the 
nursling has become a strong man, and the little, 
struggling Conference of some twenty members has 
become an important body of more than eighty mem- 
bers. The past year, though full of labor, and diffi- 
culty, and opposition, has been one of marked success, 
The increase in membership has been more than one 
hundred per cent., the membership of the Church now 
numbering over thirteen thousand. Twenty preachers 
were received on trial at the recent session. Quite a 
number of colored preachers are in membership in the 
Conference, and we saw them sitting in the Conference- 
room with their white brethren, and participating in 
the business of the body. We think it would be hard 
to find any where in these United States more genuine 
and uncompromising loyalty, more earnest Christian- 
ity, or more zealous devotion to God and humanity, 
than we saw manifested among these preachers and 
people of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Ken- 
tucky. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—The Old and the New; The 
Literature of Letters; Genius; Work; The Crop of 
Flowers; Pictures on Memory’s Walls; The Catacombs; 
Posthumous Distinction; Bayard Taylor; Harry Both- 
nell; Fashion; Letters of Wesley; Submission; Spring; 
The Invalid Orphan; Thy Mission; The Dying Mother; 
Now; Threescore and Ten; the Void Within. 


Articles DECLINED.—The unexpected exhaustion 
of our space in the March number left a large amount 
of contributions in our hands on which we were una- 
ble to report. This will in part account for the rather 
formidable list of declined articles for the present 
month. The following we will not be able to use: 
Idols; In Memoriam; My Sister Playmate; Only Wait- 
ing; Mildred Hale; Thou, God, Seest me; Beautiful 
Constellation; Clouds; A Dream; Scraps from Planta- 
tion Life; Giving; The Jail; The Picture on the Wall; 
The Cross; Stray Leaves; The Lost Children; A 
Prayer; American Earnestness; To Lazarus; Our New 
Observatory. 
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